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THE SECURITIES OF 
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INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES IN 
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NATIONAL GROUP 


CENTURY 


dein at 


Sponsored by the “ National” Group of unit trusts, which 
is by far the largest unit trust organisation in this country, 
Century Fixed Trust Certificates provide a complete invest- 
ment programme in a single investment. 


Your funds are spread over a list of 


100 First-Class Securities 
chosen for their 
Steady Dividend Record :: Easy Marketability 
Vast Earning Power :: Great Financial Strength 


Through the wide “ spread ” the safety margin is greatly strengthened, 
and security is combined with an attractive income yield. 


THE YIELD 


at the current price of sub units, and on the basis of the income actually 
paid to certificate holders in the past year was : 


£5.13. 7 per cent. 
etoss, from cash dividends, plus 
£0.19. 7 per cent. 


net, from sales of bonus shares, ete. 





Trustees: Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 


For free Booklet, Century,” on which all transactions are based, apply to any 
branch of the Midland Bank Limited, or any Stockbroker or write direct to 


NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 
Member of the Unit Trusts Association. 
125, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Whitehall 4884. Telegrams: ‘‘ Natfix, Piccy, London.” 
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* ln the present state 


of medieal knowledge in 


D octoring to-day is so progressive, so brilliant, that 
it can afford to admit its limitations. 
Doctor is not a “ medicine man’”’. 


The modern 
When he answers 
our question with a frank “ We do not yet know ”’, our 
confidence in him is increased, not lessened. So that 
when he tells us that there are certain established 
principles of health, we know that we can rely on 
these implicitly. 

“No more effective treatment for shortening 
convalescence is known”, he says, “than regular 
feeding of the nerves and blood with organic 
phosphorus and protein.”  ‘Sanatogen’ supplies 
emergency rations of just those elements—and supplies 
them in a form that young and old can assimilate. 

* Sanatogen ’ restores lost vigour and vitality. Steadily 
and surely it nourishes and repairs exhausted 
nerves, and revitalises the blood. 
* Sanatogen’ is a scientific nerve- 
tonic and food. It will not work 
miracles — but it «l/l work 
wonders ! 





Take an eight weeks’ course of 


‘“SANATOGEN’ 


A brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phospuate. (Regd. Lrade Mark) 
the Nerve Tonic Food 
—and live up to life again ! 
Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 
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BARCLAYS 
LTD. 


AES & STRAY i 


SOCIETY 


JESSIE is just one of more than 1,69 
Please children received last year. Motherless, 
H ] ] fatherless, unwanted, | cruelly-treated, they 
e Pp! came to the Society for a home, 
WILL YOU PLEASE THINK OF THE 
Bankers: HUNDREDS OF NEEDY CHILDREN WHO 


STILL NEED A HELPING HAND? 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary 
N HALL. KENNINC TON. S.E.ji, 


























after an Orient Cruise 


You can get all the exercise you want on an 


Orient Cruise. On the other hand, if you 
prefer a quiet corner and a book you will not 
be disturbed. 
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By ORCADES and ORION (23,500 tons), from 
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Fares from 22 GNS. 
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SEPTEMBER to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
ADRIATIC and ATLANTic ISLANDS. 
Fares from £22 First Class, £12 Tourist 
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E Il NEWS OF THE WEEK 


INCE the conquest of Catalonia General Franco has been 

N assured of recognition by the British and French Govern- 

ip ments, and it is not likely to be withheld much longer. 
IB Nevertheless, he has not bound himself by any promises, 
either of granting an amnesty to the Republicans or of dis- 
if missing his foreign troops. He has rejected the opportunity 
of securing a surrender on terms from the Republicans, and 
though President Azafia is in favour of unconditional 
surrender, and is likely to resign, the Prime Minister, 
Seior Negrin, the Foreign Minister, Senor Del Vayo, 
and the Commander-in-Chief, General Miaja, are 
believed to be willing to maintain resistance as long as 
possible rather than submit unconditionally. General Franco 
may regret that he has rejected the opportunity of a 
negotiated peace, for Madrid is capable of formidable resist- 
ance. His foreign allies, however, are likely to prefer a 
victory won by force of arms to a negotiated peace; and 
their influence is still decisive. It is notable that in reorganis- 
ing his Government General Franco has chosen as Prime 
Minister Sefior Sumer, the leader of the Falangists, whose 
aims and ambitions have been formed in imitation of 
German and Italian Fascism; it is they rather than the 


dhl 


LY | 


from 





ne Spanish Carlists and Traditionalists who are likely to 
’ |f dominate the composite movement of which General Franco 
im is the head. 
ST | x * x x 
re |} Chinese Successes 
’ 


China has this week won several successes in her war 
with Japan ; no end to the war is in sight, and Japan, having 
bound herself to enter into no negotiations with Chiang Kai- 
shek, must accept a state of perpetual hostilities in which 
EF time is on the side of China. On Sunday Mr. Chen-loh, the 

|f Foreign Minister of the puppet Government in Nanking, 
who had left secretly for Shanghai, was assassinated by 
Chinese gunmen, pour encourager les autres. An attempted 

















Japanese landing in Chekiang, south of Shanghai, was 
defeated, and an important victory was won by the recapture 
of the city of Hukow, on the Yangtze, near Kiukiang ; the 
capture of Hukow enables the Chinese to threaten 
the Japanese communications along the’ Yangtze, and the 
Japanese warships in Lake Poyang. Lastly,  sur- 
prising light is thrown on the situation in North China by 
the news that General Shih Yu-san has fought his way 
through the entire Japanese lines from the Province of 
Shantung into Chahar, in Inner Mongolia. The importance 
of these successes should not be overestimated ; but they 
show that, after the deadlock that has been reached, China 
is able to take the offensive on a limited scale, and that 
Japan will not be able merely to rest content with what she 
has already won. 
* * * * 

The Voices of America 

Several important voices have been wafted across the 
Atlantic in the past week. Attention has naturally centred 
chiefly on President Roosevelt’s observation to the Press last 
Saturday that the fortnight’s holiday on which he was enter- 
ing might be cut short by events in Europe. Official circles 
in London, Washington and Berlin have all professed to 
find the remark cryptic, and it may have simply indicated 
the President’s general consciousness of the uncertainties 
of the situation. There was at all events nothing cryptic 
about the speech broadcast on Tuesday by Senator Pittman, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, though 
it will hardly rank among those utterances which make for 
good understanding and goodwill. The Senator denounced 
the British policy of appeasement as immoral surrender to 
the dictators, and declared that America would fight to a 
man in self-defence and support “the oppressed Govern 
ments ” by every means short of war—which does not seem 
substantially different from Mr. Chamberlain’s policy at 
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Munich. More important is the speech delivered the same 
day in the House of Representatives by Mr. Carl Vinson, 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, commending the 
Bill to provide over £10,000,000 for work on naval bases, 
including the strategic Pacific island of Guam, and approv- 
ing the sale of aeroplanes to Britain and France as definitely 
to America’s advantage. America is no more disposed than 
this country to grudge necessary expenditure on defence. 
And the American Government, as Mr. Cordell Hull’s 
striking and important Note published at Geneva on Wed- 
nesday shows, is markedly more emphatic than our own in 
its support of the League of Nations. 
* * * * 


The Situation in Abyssinia 

There are certain important regions of the world regard- 
ing which we have to depend on information that is always 
inadequate, and not always reliable. One of them is 
Abyssinia. In view of the inevitable marshalling of forces 
on the international stage, there are good reasons for desiring 
to know whether that country is to be regarded as an asset 
to Italy, as Italians were claiming till lately, or a liability, 
aS most competent commentators in other countries pre- 
dicted. In that connexion a message from Port Said in the 
Daily Telegraph of Tuesday deserves some attention. It 
paints a picture that can hardly be congenial to Signor 
Mussolini of the state of Abyssinia, where the colonisation 
scheme is said to have ended in total failure, brigands are 
roving the country and the Italians hold only the towns, 
and though some notable achievements in road-making have 
been carried through, some of the new highways are already 
deteriorating for lack of money for upkeep. Reports from 
Port Said via Jibuti are not the most satisfactory form 
of news regarding Abyssinia, but Jibuti is in fact the only 
channel through which objective news can emerge. What- 
ever the precise situation, it is safe to conclude that if Italy 
ever found herself engaged in hostilities in Libya the 
irregular forces still in active existence in Abyssinia would 
create considerable difficulties for her there. 

* * * * 

The Cardinals’ Choice 

The Conclave in Rome in which the new Pope will be 
elected will begin on the evening of Wednesday, March Ist, 
and will be remarkable because the entire college of 62 
cardinals will be present. Of the 62, 35 are Italian and 27 
non-Italian; 42 votes decide. As always, the Italian 
majority can control the election ; but there is certain to be 
an intense struggle in the Conclave between Liberal and 
Conservative tendencies, and especially between the various 
attitudes that can be adopted to the totalitarian States. The 
presence of all the cardinals at the Conclave is evidence of 
the immense importance which is attached to the choice 
to be made. It is likely that the conflict of views will be so 
keen that a compromise may be effected by choosing a Pope 
with no pronounced political views, and distinguished by his 
saintliness and piety: such qualifications are possessed pre- 
eminently by the Archbishop of Florence, Cardinal Dalla 
Costa, though it is thought he would take an extremely dog- 
matic view on matters of doctrine. 

* * * * 

Polish Diplomacy 

The critical nature of the European situation is reflected 
in the intemse diplomatic activity centring on Warsaw at 
the present time ; whatever the issue of the crisis Poland 
will have a decisive réle to play. This week the Polish 
Prime Minister, General Skladkowsky, returned from a 
hurried visit to Paris; Herr Himmler returned to Berlin 
from a visit to Poland; and a trade agreement was con- 
cluded between Poland and the Soviet Union which will 
raise their trade turnover from £200,000 to £6,000,000. 
On Saturday, Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister, 
is expected in Warsaw; on March 4th'M. Gafencu, the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister; and a visit from the Hun- 
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garian Foreign Minister, Count Csaky, is being ¢j 
In the course of next month the Polish Foreign 
Colonel Beck, is expected to visit London. The Cause af 
much activity is the complicated part Poland has to phy: 
maintain friendship with Germany while resisting g i 
to the east ; to maintain friendship with the Soviet Ug 
while resisting a Communist attack on Germany ; to & 
support in Paris and the Balkans without offendin , 
Rome-Berlin Axis. Colonel Beck’s agility is equal a 
complications of the situation ; yet it-is doubtful whether 
the last resort, the highest degree of agility is worth 
much as a reputation for loyalty and dependability, 
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* * * * 


British Industries Fair 

It is true, as the Duke of Gloucester pointed out g 4 
opening of the British Industries Fair, that peace for 
export trade, is, in Lord Burleigh’s words, “ the sovenin 
sole medicine of all.” It is, however, encouraging ‘ 
after a year that has exposed trade and_ industy , 
many shocks, the President of the Board of Trade cgi 
point out that the health of British trade was not 80 pr 
carious as some would have us believe. This country j 
the largest purchaser in the world. In 1937 our impor 
exceeded £1,000 million in value. Even during the te 
sion of last year we bought over £920 million—a ty 
greater by £60 million than our imports in any year sing 
1930. Clearly we can only continue to provide the wor 
with this great market for its goods if nations from wh 
we buy spare no effort in return to increase their purchi 
of British goods. Our whole standard of living depends « 
the maintenance of our export trade. In the meantime thy 
Fair is proof that British industry is prepared to offer sti 
and versatility in craftsmanship, and alertness in methoj 
of salesmanship and display. British manufacturers a 
increasingly learning the folly of competition betwes 
different sections of their own trades. Similar agreemeni 
with foreign traders would bring general prosperity mud 
nearer. 

* * * * 


Britain’s Naval Programme 
On Tuesday, the ‘ King George V,’ the first battleship bull 

by Great Britain for fourteen years, was launched on tk 

Tyne. She is of 35,000 tons, mounting ten 4-inch guns af 
three turrets, and sixteen 53-inch guns in eight tures 

Her speed is described as “appreciably faster” than tha 
of the ‘Nelson’ and the ‘ Rodney,’ the last two battleship 
built ; this is asserted to mean that the ‘ King George V’ la 
a speed of 30 knots. She is the first of five battleships of tk 
same class laid down under the 1937 programme ; the 193! 
programme authorises two 40,000 ton battleships, the ‘ Lio’ 
and the ‘ Temeraire,’ to be completed in 1943 ; one of then 
will be laid.down immediately on the berth vacated by the 
‘King George V.’ Two more of the ‘ Lion’ class are autht 
rised by the 1939 programme. The building of these nist 
new battleships emphasises the immense expansion of ou! 
naval forces which is taking place ; the launching of the fit 
of them is a welcome sign that the delay in carrying out tt 
programme of construction is being overcome. In ot 
sense this expansion also reveals the critical nature of tt 
present period; potential aggressors may well decide thi 
if they are to attack at all it must be now and not later. 


* * * * 


Labour and the Popular Front 


Sir Stafford Cripps’ campaign for a Popular Front co 
tinues to agitate the Labour Party ; on Monday it was 
ported that the Labour Party was to be “ purged ” of bi 
followers, but not even the Labour Executive is likely t 
take so suicidal a step. Sir Stafford’s campaign, which} 
having considerable success, has thrown into relief the cot 
fusion which prevails in the councils of the Party ; it is ft 
this reason perhaps that its leaders condemn him % 
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strongly. In the Daily Herald this week, the Popular 
Front is attacked by Mr. Attlee both because, by including 
the Communists, it would scare away thousands of voters 
who have no desire for revolution and because, by including 
the Liberals, it would compel the Labour Party to prosecute 
«, social reform programme within the restrictions of 
capitalism.” If this means what it says, there seems no 
reason why Labour should not unite with the Communists ; 
if it does not, why Labour should not unite with the 
Liberals. This second course appears to recommend itself 
to an increasing number of Labour supporters ; and the 
Executive may finally turn from prohibiting the Popular 
Front to the more fruitful line of permitting electoral agree- 
ments between Liberalism and Labour in constituencies 
where conditions are especially favourable. Meanwhile 
divided counsels are likely, as the Holderness result suggests, 
to prevent Labour from even benefiting appreciably by the 
normal swing of the pendulum. 


x * x * 


Building Society Law 

Mrs. Borders did not exercise her able advocacy in vain 
before Mr. Justice Bennett, in the case in which there was 
claim and counter-claim between her and the Bradford 
Third Equitable Benefit Building Society. Some of the issues 
raised were of considerable public interest, and have been 
under consideration by the Government Departments con- 
cerned. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced 
the Government’s decision that legislation is desirable to 
deal with some aspects of the law relating to building 
societies, and that a Bill will soon be introduced. Whilst, 
presumably, this will regularise the position of the building 
societies, the house purchaser and the builder in relation 
to the whole question of collateral security, it should ensure 
that the practice is not abused. At present building societies 
advance up to about 80 per cent. on houses, but this leaves 
an amount too great to be met by the small purchaser. 
Collateral security is often provided by the builder, which 
gives the building society practically 100 per cent. safety 
for its advance, and dispels any doubts the purchaser may 
harbour as to the intrinsic value of the house. A private 
member’s Bill (which will not presumably now go forward) 
provides that house purchasers should have legal redress if 
houses purchased through building societies prove unsatis- 
factory in certain agreed particulars. That is a safeguard 
which the forthcoming legislation should ensure. 


* * * * 


Liberty and Vigilance 

It is the business of an organisation like the National 
Council for Civil Liberties to be so much on the alert for 
abuses as to seem sometimes to be looking for trouble. But 
it is entitled to claim that its activities are justified by the 
various encroachments on liberty which are made increas- 
ingly possible nowadays by lethargy, indifference and the 
contagious spread of authoritarianism. At its annual general 
meeting on Tuesday the Council could point to a remarkable 
record of justifiable activity. It has defended -the liberty 
of the subject against divers attacks actual or threatened, it 
has upheld the right of public meeting and the freedom 
of the Press, and stood for an enlightened film censorship 
and against the abuse of the Official Secrets Act. Lately 
it has been extending its activities to colonial matters. It 
is in some ways a thankless task to which the Council has 
set its hand, and it will deserve every credit if it can continue 
to exercise justifiable vigilance in the cause of liberty whilst 
avoiding the dangers of excessive zeal. 


* * * * 


In last week’s Notes Mr. George Rublee was inadvertently 
spoken of as retiring from the chairmanship of the Evian 
Committee on Refugees. Lord Winterton is, of course, 
chairman of the committee; Mr. Rublee was Director. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: A week ago 
Lord Halifax made his now famous speech to the 
Conservative Members Foreign Affairs Committee. It 
seems to have created almost a revolution in back- 
benchers’ minds. Although the gathering was private, 
the general tenor of the Foreign Secretary’s remarks 
has become widely known. Apart from other con- 
siderations, the meeting may turn out to have a profound 
effect when the succession to the Premiership comes to be 
decided. That increased strength in arms would be reflected 
in our diplomacy was presumed, but Members were not 
prepared for what in fact is a re-orientation of British 
foreign policy. Our solidarity with France, our careful 
attention to United States opinion, the cultivation of our 
potential customers and allies in Russia and Eastern Europe, 
with the openly expressed realisation that we must suit our 
language to our company, reveal the conversion that Mr. 
Chamberlain has undergone in the last twelve months. Mr. 
Hudson’s trade mission to Russia needed some stomaching 
by the anti-Reds, whose numbers are not inconsiderable, 
though their influence is small. It was noticeable that the 
Prime Minister’s announcement on Monday of the Moscow 
visit was received almost in silence. That Mr. Stanley and 
Mr. Hudson are to go to Berlin is, however, universally 
approved. Even the Government’s severest critics recognise 
that the era of our inertia appears to be over, and that we 
are taking the initiative again. As a by-product, the Tory 
ranks have been re-united. 


* * * * 


Lord Halifax’s speech and Budget prospects obviously 
influenced the debate on Monday and Tuesday on the 
Defence Loan. Attendance was astonishingly poor on 
Monday, and the debate was desultory throughout. On 
Tuesday, when defence was the primary topic, it came to 
life. But the fact that there was no opposition in principle 
to the Government’s proposals robbed the discussion of 
reality. Mr. Maxton alone objected to the borrowing 
provisions, which were the most popular part of Sir 
John Simon’s opening speech. Mr. Dalton was handicapped 
by a bad cold, but Mr. Pethick-Lawrence made as good a 
contribution from an Opposition Front Bench as one could 
want. Mr. Boothby appeared to be in his element ; he sees 
materialising at last the expansionist policy he has pleaded 
for so consistently ; but the House never quite knows what 
to make of him. A passionate plea for sanity in a disordered 
world, and one more attempt to ward off destruction, came 
from Mr. Maclaren, the Member for Burslem. The House 
was hushed until Mr. Austin Hopkinson awoke it with a 
gratuitously offensive start. Colonel Nathan’s complaint, at 
a quarter past eight, that no one was on the Treasury Bench 
but a Whip and a Junior Minister was justified ; but as 
Captain Wallace, who wound up, made no attempt to 
answer any of the debate it really would have made no 
difference. 

x * x * 

Ministers replying for the Government at the end of 
debates are falling into the bad habit of reading prepared 
speeches and ignoring questions that have been put to them, 
or arguments to which at least courtesy demands some sort 
of reply. Mr. Oliver Stanley, in the Unemployment 
debate last week, was a bad offender, and Mr. Morrison on 
Tuesday was little better. Not only the Opposition parties 
feel themselves hardly treated; Mr. Amery’s speech on 
Tuesday, which held the House from start to finish, raised 
vital issues which one would have thought the Government 
spokesman would have dealt with, if only in reply to an ex- 
Cabinet Minister. Government supporters were obviously 
anxious for Mr. Morrison to show his mettle. The belief 
that he is a future Prime Minister dies hard. His per- 
formance on Tuesday must have disillusioned his best 


friends. 
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HEN Mr. Oliver Stanley said at a Mining Associa- 
tion dinner on Tuesday that “ it might be that 
in the future they would look back on the events they 
celebrated that night (the selling agreement concluded 
between the British and German coal industries) as a 
turning-point not only in the progress of the coal trade 
of the two countries, not only in the methods of Anglo- 
German industrial relations, but also in the history and 
the hopes of the world,” he was voicing aspirations that 
will be universally approved with an optimism that may 
well be held excessive. The President of the Board 
of Trade’s speech synchronised significantly with the 
debate which was simultaneously nearing its close in 
the House of Commons on the expenditure of what will 
be considerably over £2,000,000,000 in defensive pre- 
parations against the eventuality of a war ordained by 
Germany, even though as a matter of strategy the spear- 
head of the attack might be Italy. That, admittedly, 
would be a plausible, but it would not be a fundamentally 
sound, comment. There are two methods of averting a 
threatened war. One is to build up a defensive strength 
so formidable as to discourage all attack; the other is to 
develop to the utmost, within the limits set by reason 
and equity, the normal relationship of mutually profitable 
trade with the country from which aggression may be 
feared. Evidence that the British Government, while 
pursuing the first method with vigour, is not neglecting 
the second is both welcome and timely. 

We have paid too little attention in recent months 
to forging the bonds of peace, but the steps announced 
this week are reassuring. The German trade discussions 
stand by themselves, for they are to be conducted not 
between Government and Government, but between 
traders and traders. That statement has to be modified 
by the fact that in Germany, as in Russia, the private 
trader must conform to any behest of the State, but 
nominally at least the delegates of the Federation of 
British Industries will find in the Reichsgruppe Industrie, 
with which they are to negotiate, an organisation 
analogous to their own. The conversations will cover 
a vast field, for not one industry but all the staple 
industries are concerned, but while no early agreement 
can be looked for, the negotiations, if they prosper, will 
inevitably impress the German group itself, and the far 
wider public whom its activities affect, with the need 
for preserving peace in which trade can flourish and 
avoiding war in which all normal trade is shattered. 
The mission which Mr. R. S. Hudson, the Secretary 
of the Department of Overseas Trade, is undertaking is 
rather different. He goes to Eastern Europe as a 
Minister, and his contact is primarily with Governments, 
first and foremost the Government of Russia. The 
necessity for that is manifest, for in Russia all foreign 
trade is controlled by the Government, and Anglo- 
Russian trade is capable of considerable expansion. 
Apart from that material consideration the im- 
portance of establishing closer contact between this 
country and the Soviet Republic at the present time 
needs no demonstration. 

Such developments do nothing to diminish the 
immediate necessity for the vast military expenditure 
which the Government demands, the House of 


THE £2,000,000,000 POLICY 
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Commons approves and the country soberly by Maebaps: Hi 
unhesitatingly consents to shoulder. Only one gq. fijsts e00 
dition is exacted, and the Prime Minister has Bone culties 0 
far to accede to it—that, while making every Necessary solini’s 
preparation to enable us to win a war if it comes, 

Government shall display equal vigour and resolution j, 

its attempts to avert a war. Mr. Chamberlain showed 

himself fully conscious of that need in his speech in th 

Houseof Commons on Tuesday, and though his referengs Pale 
to the League of Nations were such as to alienate quit HE de 
gratuitously sympathies which he had every interest ) ¥. - fc 
conciliating, he made welcome reference to the possibilty ol 
of reaching some arrangement calculated to curb th - iy i 
catastrophic competition in armaments which, if it cop. a. 
tinues, can end only in something very near univers Ns 
bankruptcy or universal annihilation. The Prim f° : 
Minister, it is true, expressed the view that the time wy 2 isa 

od 






not ripe for a disarmament conference and that an up. 
successful conference would do more harm than 
conference. Few will disagree with him in that; al 
that is asked is that such a conference should be kept 
steadily in view as an essential objective, and the way 
prepared for it by every means possible. Indeed, if 
it would improve the atmosphere at all we can wel 
afford to admit frankly that we should have been wise 
to have taken Herr Hitler’s disarmament proposals of 
1934 and 1935 more seriously. 
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But meanwhile there is the bill to face. What it may 
amount to cannot be foreseen, but since Sir John Simon Bybilit 
stated that £1,250,000,000 had been spent in three years, Bore sac 
and that the rate would increase in the two remaining Byl Cor 















years of the five-years programme, it is clear that ppable ¢ 
£2,000,000,000 is a distinctly conservative estimate of § for if 
the total, unless a marked and unmistakable relaxation §.. for 
of the international tension makes curtailment of the nerprel 
programme possible. There are no convincing signs of nplies 1 
that today, despite a temporary cessation of oratorical patt o 






polemics by heads of States. No issues present them- 
selves which could by any canon of reason or morality 
justify war, but reason and morality are not governing 
the world’s destinies today. Apart from Germany no 
danger of a European war exists, for Italy by herself 
could risk no conflict with any Great Power. Between 
Germany and Great Britain in particular there is a total 
absence of causes of quarrel. German claims to the 
colonies continue to be pressed, but Herr Hitler has 
said repeatedly, and apparently means, that they wil 
not be pressed to the point of war; German treatment 
of racial and political minorities has aroused deep repro- 
bation in every quarter of this country, but nothing 
in the shape of intervention on their behalf has ever been 
contemplated ; and the quest of both countries for trade 
may, as has been seen, be converted into an instru- 
ment for peace rather than a cause of war. 

The danger of war none the less exists—with Italian 
demands on France as a possible starting-point and the 
implication of Britain and Germany in the hostilities as 
an inevitable sequel—and it is acute enough to justify 
to the full all the provision the Government is making. 
The country will not grudge the cost, but it will and 
does ask for decisive assurances that it is getting full 
value for its immense sacrifice—a point on which some 
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misgivings were expressed in the House on Monday 
Tuesday: Meanwhile one reflection is worth em- 
sing. The Prime Minister suggested that we might 
sufficient confidence to believe a little less readily 
ihe supposed aggressive intentions of other States. 
dberly be fas. However that may be, we should certainly be 

One oy, Miss enough to recognise that if we have our 
* has aonficulties and apprehensions Herr Hitler’s and Signor 
’ Necesyy Msolini’s May well be greater. With the possible 
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HE Palestine Conference appears to have reached 
the deadlock which all except the most confirmed 


a. ff. its foretold when it opened. The Jews and the 

ar sbs have stated their cases. They are seen to be 

i it th pelessly incompatible, and it is now for the greatest of 
Cons 


the optimists, Mr. MacDonald, to break the deadlock. 
eof his hopes has already been disappointed. The 
gates of the Arab States have as yet had no 
oderating influence on the Palestinian Arabs ; despite 
than ” Bternal disunity, the Arab delegation as a whole stands 
hat: : non demands which the British Government cannot 
be k meeivably grant. The fundamental demand is for 
he za b independence, with full sovereignty, in Palestine ; 
deed : nd with this goes the right to prohibit Jewish immigra- 
a wel mand sales of land to Jews and to end the attempt to 
1 Whe tablish a Jewish National Home. Such a solution 
ssals of ot even be considered; the Government must now 
reduce proposals of its own. It has made certain 
ificulties for itself by its acceptance and approval of 
It ma) Be Woodhead Report, thereby apparently excluding the 

IMO Bossibility of partition ; but that decision is after all no 
Yeats, Bore sacrosanct than the previous acceptance of the 
‘aining Peel Commission’s report, and it must be considered 
"that Buble of revision in case of need. 


Univers 


> 
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time was 


ate of For if even the roughest justice is to be done, the 
Xation Bie for partition in some form is strong. Whatever 
of the nerpretation is placed on the Balfour Declaration, it 
oo of mplies that, within a given area, if not all Palestine then 
— pat of Palestine, the Jews shall have control of their 
~~. (pin future, and any solution which stops short of this 
rality il be regarded in Europe and, even more, in America 
ring Bsa betrayal of the promise made to world Jewry during 
yO Fe War. Yet it is clear that within a unitary Palestinian 
rself ate the Arabs would never consent that the Jews 
ween Btould control the development of the National Home; 
total ey have pledged themselves to fight rather than allow 

. The problem for the British Government is to dis- 
wil Ce Whether the Arabs cannot be given such 
fe hmpensation as they themselves would regard as 
aa uficient for recognising the National Home, with all 
ee e rights and powers it implies. 


“a There seems to be only one way of providing such 
ade Pt! Pro quo. The part which is played by the idea 
the National Home in the minds of the Jews is played 
by the idea of Arab unity in the minds of the Arabs. 
A solution of the Palestinian problem which harmonised 
rth that idea must at least receive very favourable 
mnsideration from the Arabs. Any other solution must 
fy t looked on as a national loss for which they can show 

M) corresponding gain. What is needed is, firstly, an 
equivocal declaration by the Government that the 
tity of the Arab world is an objective which Great 
pritain views with complete sympathy ; and, secondly, 


ru- 





exception of Hungary they have no willing suppors:rs 
in Europe. They have behind them populations who 
hate and fear the idea of war. They have economic and 
financial problems far more acute than ours. And the 
possible support of Japan (already involved in a war of 
the first magnitude) would ill compensate them for the 
possible antagonism of the United States. The skies 
are dark, but they are not necessarily darkest to the 
west of the Rhine. 


THE PALESTINE DEADLOCK 


that the British Government should take immediate 
steps to remove such obstacles as it has itself raised to 
the achievement of this objective. 

In making the post-War settlement by which Syria 
was partitioned, the British and French Governments 
were actuated by both interested and disinterested 


motives. Serious consideration should be given, 
in spite of obvious difficulties, to the idea of 
revising that settlement and restoring the unity 


of the pre-War Syria, including Syria as it is today, 
the Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan, and to 
accept that this area is marked out for independ- 
ence, either immediately or in the near future, as a 
federated State, allied to Great Britain and France by 
treaty. The new Arab State would contain the Jewish 
National Home as an autonomous territory with a status 
guaranteed by treaty; its extent and its boundaries no 
doubt provide difficult problems, yet they are not 
insoluble in principle, as the present problem is, and its 
existence would not involve creating two hostile States 
in a country rather smaller than Wales. 

It is not in the power of the British Government 
alone to make such proposals ; they can be made only 
with the agreement and consent of the French Govern- 
ment. That consent is the more likely to be given as 
France is now faced with unrest in Syria, just as 
Great Britain is in Palestine. Neither in French Syria 
nor in Palestine has separation worked; France is now 
faced with the dilemma either of granting Syria an 
independence for which French policy has unfitted her, 
politically and economically, or of provoking rebellion 
by refusing to fulfil her obligations. A revolt in Syria 
following the revolt in Palestine would provide a sinis- 
ter commentary at the present time on the efficiency of 
democracy ; it would be far better that the British and 
French Governments should co-operate to remove the 
conditions of which rebellion is the result. It should 
not be beyond the powers of the British Government to 
persuade France, firstly, that the co-operation of the 
two democracies at the present time is essential if they 
are to survive; secondly, that the present unrest in 
Palestine and Syria is morally and strategically a grave 
danger to the democracies; thirdly, that concerted 
action by the two Powers could secure the ioyal co- 
operation of the Arab world and turn the danger into a 
source of strength. A loyal Arab federation could 
undertake many of the strategic responsibilities which 
will weigh heavily on France and Britain in time of war, 
and that federation itself would only be strengthened 
by including as one of its constituent elements a Jewish 
State which, though small, would be strong and efficient, 
in war as in peace. 

It seems unlikely that the British Government has 
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given much attention to such proposals as these. More 
probably, from the suggestions that the Government has 
already made, it is thinking in terms of delimiting areas 
in some of which immigration and land sales will be 
restricted but permitted, in others of which they will be 
prohibited. It is perfectly clear that agreement will not 
be secured for such a solution and it will have to be 
imposed by force, in the hope that one day it will be 
accepted. Such a hope is, we believe, doomed to 
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disappointment. The post-War history of Palest 

shows it; the temper of Jews and Arabs alike seas 
A combination of faith and force will not rescue sm 
Government from its difficulties ; they can be sli 
only if it realises that while the aspirations of both J 

and Arab are justified, and indeed have been subiane 
approved by this country, they can be solved Witho 

conflict only on a larger and less constricted Stage th 
can be provided by Palestine in its present form, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


GET from more than one source surprising reports about 

the hostile attitude adopted by the Quai d’Orsay, and M. 
Bonnet in particular, towards British journalists in Paris. 
I will mention no names, nor write all I know, but it is 
clear that a fundamental question of principle is being 
raised. It appears to be M. Bonnet’s view that foreign 
journalists must accept implicitly as the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, any official statement that 
is handed out to them, and to criticise any act or policy 
of M. Bonnet’s is a form of lése majesté ; it is an open secret 
that the Foreign Minister has been seeking means to secure 
the removal of perhaps the ablest British correspondent in 
Paris. He clearly has no conception of the blow he is 
dealing at Anglo-French friendship. Various circumstances 
have conspired to create considerable sensitiveness in this 
country regarding the liberty of the Press, and any sus- 
picion that the French Foreign Minister was attempting 
to interfere with the independence of the very competent 
British journalists on whom we rely for unvarnished news 
of France would arouse universal resentment. We do not 
expect Rome or Berlin methods at Paris. 

* * * * 


Mr. R. S. Hudson’s journey to Moscow, Warsaw and 
other European capitals may mean a good deal for the 
country and a good deal for himself; for the country, 
because the increase of British export trade is a matter of 
the first importance, and for himself because if his mission 
is successful Mr. Hudson may be assured of promotion to 
Cabinet rank—an advancement which, in the opinion of 
many good judges, he has deserved before he has obtained 
it. He is qualified as an envoy by the fact that he spent 
twelve years in the diplomatic service, and as an envoy to 
Moscow by the fact that he speaks Russian. He was for 
several years a member of the executive committee of the 
League of Nations Union, and is no doubt fully alive to the 
importance of contact between Great Britain and Russia at 
Geneva. Incidentally, many worse choices might be made 
for the Washington Embassy, from which Sir Ronald Lindsay 
will soon be retiring. Like Sir Ronald, Mr. Hudson has an 
American wife, he has served at Washington as a junior, and 
his experience as Secretary to the Department of Overseas 
Trade would qualify him better than most Ambassadors to 
handle the many important commercial and economic 
questions arising between the two countries. 

* * * * 

I spoke last week of the difficulty of deciding how much 
importance to attach to the persistent reports of an alarming 
deterioration of the German railway system’s locomotives, 
rolling-stock and permanent way. As it happened, instruc- 
tive light was cast on that almost before my paragraph was 
in print, the German Institute for Business Research pub- 
lishing an estimate that nearly 10,000,000,000 niarks (about 
£800,000,000) will have to be raised by the raiiways in the 
next three or four years “ because of the increasing demand 
for rojling-stock.” That expression, it is safe to assume, 
is a euphemism for “shortage of rolling-stock owing to 
deterioration,” though no doubt there 6 some increase of 
demand as well. £800,000,000 tells its own tale. 


The Committee engaged in considering the question af 
the Speaker’s seat is likely, I gather, to advise against any 
change in the present arrangement, whereby the Speaker 
as one of the 615 members of the House, stands in the 
ordinary way for an ordinary constituency, and has to tk: 
the chance of being opposed. If that is so, Captain Fitzy 
may relinquish the Speakership at the close of the presen 
Parliament, for he has declined to fight another contested 
election, and the Labour Party in his constituency 
(Daventry) has declined to forgo the right to run a candi. 
date. There have been various proposals for giving th 
Speaker, when once he is elected to that office, some special 
position that would remove him from the turmoil of th 
polls, but the House holds jealously to the tradition that th 
man who presides over its deliberations shall be a ma 
standing on the same footing as his fellow-members. The 
Speaker is regularly chosen from the Government side of 
the House. Otherwise—and if a gift for chairmanship 
were the criterion—Major Gwilym Lloyd George would te 
the strongest candidate for the succession. 

* x * * 

Mr. A. P. Herbert raises a nice question when he call 
on the President of the Board of Trade to refuse a licence 
to a company bearing the name Oxford Group (formed for 
the purpose of holding any moneys given or bequeathed to 
the Group Movement). The names of the two older uni- 
versities have their value as assets, and if Oxford marmalade 
and Cambridge sausages, it may be contended, why not an 
Oxford Group? But the senior burgess for Oxford University 
would no doubt have the support of the majority of his 
constituents in deprecating the use of the university’s name 
for its publicity value by a movement which has no special 
association with Oxford, and whose headquarters, so far a 
it has any, appear to be in London. But it is one thing t0 
deprecate the use of the style and title “ Oxford” ani 
another to prohibit it. The Group Movement itself might 
perhaps consider how far the use of the word squares 
completely with its tenets of absolute honesty. 

* x * * 

One of the tragedies of the present situation in Europe 
is the tendency of a new—and necessary—charitable appeal 
to sidetrack an old one in the public mind. Take the 
Basque children. Most of those who came to this country 
have been repatriated, but there are still some 1,700 whos 
parents are either themselves refugees in France or are al 
present untraceable. These 1,700 will be sent back in due 
course, but meanwhile they cannot go naked. Lord 
Baldwin’s Fund has other claims to meet, so the young 
Basques must look elsewhere. What is needed particularly 
is clothing for boys of fourteen or thereabouts. Perhaps 
someone has some. (Address, Basque Children’s Committet, 
4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 1.) 

* * * * 

“ Signor Daniele Varé has returned to London from Rom 
to resume his duties on the Council for Non-Intervention 
in Spain.”"—The Times. 

Not for nothing did Signor Varé write The Laughing 
Diplomat. JANUS. 
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A.R.P.: 






NE satisfactory development in the field of A.R.P. in 
the last six or seven months is the shifting of attention 
from the gas bomb danger to the high explosive bomb 
er, and the steps contemplated to provide defence 
inst high explosives. Nothing is more imperative, but 
there still seems to be some difference of opinion regarding 
method. As to that the experience of the Great War and 
recent experience in Spain prove that nothing so quickly 
gives confidence and allays panic in heavy bombardment by 
high explosive shells and bombs as the provision of efficient 







a a underground shelters. The imperative duty of the Govern- 
§ Ne ment is the adequate provision of large underground bomb- 
, s 4 proof shelters in those cities and towns which are likely to 
to hn be attacked. Underground accommodation for hospitals on 
Fitzroy a large scale should be commenced at once. The bombing 
Y® by the Germans during the War of the crowded hospitals 
Present Ht Etaples may be remembered by many. I saw the ghastl 
Mtested a Etap “A y F y 4 8 y 
ial results. Hundreds of the patients, doctors, nurses and staff 
can. killed or wounded. 
Ng th The country has been repeatedly assured by those in 
Special authority that the cost of providing underground protec- 
of thf tion on a large scale is prohibitive. That does not coincide 
hat the with expert opinion in France and Germany, where 
4 manf hundreds of millions of pounds have been spent on vast 
The @ underground defence works, on underground hangars and 
ide of § on extensive underground protection for citizens in gities 
anship § and in those large industrial towns which might be raided. 
ld be @ Berlin and Paris have underground protection for hundreds 
of thousands of the inhabitants. The important public 
buildings recently opened in Berlin afford safe underground 
‘cal | Protection for 10,000 people. Diisseldorf, with a population 
eng: @ of nearly half a million, has ample underground shelter. 
d for @ What of Sheffield, with a greater population than Disseldorf 
ed jy @ and with a greater number of factories per square mile than 
un. @ 22y town in Britain? 
alade It is astonishing that in all this controversy there has 
tan ® been no mention of the part which should be allotted 


sity F to the most successful underground worker—the miner, 
his § thousands of whom have now been unemployed for years. 
ame § It will be instructive if we turn back to the Great War and 
cial § consider what was done by the specially enlisted miners, 
ra § who constituted what were known as Tunnelling Com- 
30 panies, R.E., thirty-two in number. Owing to the vital 
ani F necessity for secrecy in military mining, the work of the 
ght F Tunnellers has never been known by the public. I shall not 
us § speak of the most important part of their work, but of their 
work in connexion with the provision of underground 
shelter for the troops. 


vl A year or two after the Great War finished, at a reunion 
. of ex-officers of Tunnelling Companies held in London, Sir 
a James G. Edmonds, the distinguished and erudite official 
. historian of the War, said that he thought it strange that 
. Tunnelling Companies should have been abolished at the 
a end of the War. He felt quite sure that in the event of 
: another war, the first call would be for Tunnellers to make 
; deep dugouts and shelters against the havoc that would 

result from air attacks—a matter to which the general staff 
should give more attention. I thought at the time that it 
was a great pity to disband these companies, but I appre- 
ciated some of the outstanding difficulties which prevented 
— being retained on the establishment of the Regular 
Army. 


During the War, the British Staff was as dilatory in pro- 
viding underground shelter as the authorities are to-day. 
7 The battle of the Somme, with its terrible casualties, forced 
the army to provide proper underground shelter from H.E. 





CALL IN THE MINERS 


By COL. DAVID DALE LOGAN 


shells. By this time shelling was on a vastly increased scale, 
and was daily increasing in volume. The result was that in 
1917 vast dugouts, underground: communications and 
tunnels were made to give protection to attacking troops. 
In this work, Tunnellers who had been actively engaged in 
mine warfare since December, 1914, gave valuable assist- 
ance. In September, 1917, after the battle of Messines, a 
battle in which mining played such an important part in the 
victory, active mining ceased. One of the most important 
duties of the Tunnellers now became the provision of a vast 
series of underground tunnels. In a short time over twenty 
miles of subways were constructed. All these underground 
workings had ample head-cover from shelling and bombing, 
and contained accommodation for Brigade and Battalion 
Headquarters, signal offices, large chambers for the 
assembling of men, abundant accommodation for food and 
ammunition stores, dressing stations with operating room, 
kitchens, latrines, &c. Water was laid on, wells were sunk 
where possible, and the whole underground systems were 
lit by electricity, and kept dry by efficient pumps. Every 
precaution was taken to make these huge systems safe from 
flooding by gas, and special orders were issued to prevent 
fires—the most dreaded accident underground. 


One very important lesson can be obtained from the deep 
dug-out construction work of the Tunnelling Companies and 
that is the speed with which such work can be carried out 
when properly organised. Seven miles of tunnels and sub- 
ways were constructed in about four months. The tun- 
nellers were not equipped with labour-saving, modern 
excavating appliances. These underground tunnels and sub- 
ways undoubtedly saved thousands of lives. 


It is interesting to know that in the Flanders area, and 
in part of the northern section of the French area held by 
the British, the underground conditions were very similar 
to those under London. The blue Ypresian clay is the 
same as that forming the great bed of clay under London 
through which many miles of railway tubes have been suc- 
cessfully driven. In London abundant cover could be 
obtained. A proper survey of every city and large 
town would disclose places where underground protection 
on a large scale could be provided. In towns built on hills 
the solution of the problem should be comparatively easy. 
The initial cost would, of course, be great, but in peace- 
time the assembling halls could easily be adapted for garage 
accommodation so necessary for every large town. In this 
way ample bomb-proof accommodation could be obtained, 
and the traffic congestion, now become such a serious 
problem, considerably eased. We are told that the cost of 
providing safe underground shelters is very great. Against 
that must be put the very great loss of life involved, the 
creation of panic, with the consequent loss of morale in the 
civilians of key towns—the most important factor in any 


future war. 

There is another strong reason for calling on the services 
of miners. Let me quote a paragraph from Memorandum 
No. 2 Air Raid Precautions regarding Rescue Parties and 
Clearance of Debris. In pointing out how difficult and 
dangerous is the work, which involves cutting through 
debris precariously supported, raising beams, floors, &c., 
under which victims were trapped, shoring up portions of 
structure in danger of further collapse, it stresses the point 
that “the members should if possible be men accustomed 
to this kind of work, so that they would know how to avoid 
incautious action which might endanger not only them- 
selves but also the trapped persons.” Later on it says that 
“the special work of dealing with damaged buildings would 
require a few additional men who were skilled in the use 
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of explosives tor dc:.chiioa and in the fitting of props and 
shores. It should be ascertained where these men could 
be obtained.” All this 1s the daily work of the miner. Many 
miners have another important qualification. Under Orders 
in connexion with the Mines Acts, large numbers of miners 
have had first-aid training. In collieries, accidents, both 
major and minor, are unfortunately only too common, and 
the first-aid men have therefore many opportunities of 
gaining practical experience. 

When one considers the construction of underground 
work and the many important duties in connexion with 
fires, high explosives and salvage work during air raids, it 
seems to me that the miner is by iar the best equipped to 


ii 
deal with the situation, and his help should be Tequisitioney 
wherever possible. I suggest that Tunnelling Companies 
be raised at once as part of the Territorial Force. 
could be attached to R.E. Field Companies, because jt wo 
be necessary for them to be trained in all branches of the 
usual field engineer’s work. The officers must be min; 
engineers. Coal companies would almost Certainly allow 
the men and officers the necessary time for training. Mil. 
tary mining schools could be established in certain areas 
where all officers in the Army could be trained ip the 
principles of providing cover, making dugouts, &e., and 
advantage could be taken of existing mining schools and 
mine-rescue stations. 


THE FUTURE OF FARMING—I 


By SIR DANIEL HALL 


[This is the second of three articles on the prospects of British agriculture] 


N my article in last week’s Spectator the conclusion was 
reached that the restoration of British agriculture needed 
something more than relief measures, and that its recurring 
depressions were due to the system of land holding which 
fails to give scope to large-scale methods of production. Of 
444,000 agricultural holdings in Great Britain in 1937, only 
14,230 extended to 300 acres or more. Now farms of 300 
acres are no longer units that permit of economic working 
under ordinary mixed farming without any high-value crops. 
Further evidence that size is a factor comes from the fact 
that the branches of farming which during the last thirty 
years have shown real advances in both methods and output 
are fruit-growing, market-gardening and cultivation under 
glass, where large businesses can be built up on compara- 
tively small acreages. Skill, men, and money have not been 
wanting when the opportunities were given. The size of 
the farm should depend upon the nature of the land, for that 
in its turn will determine the type of farming. But our 
land has been divided up very much at haphazard, or in 
response to conditions of farming that no longer prevail. 
Essential as it may be that there should be readjustments of 
size in our holdings, it is more immediately imperative that 
they should be put in order for increased production. One 
cannot go about the country without seeing that a great deal 
of the land is starved, that the buildings need recondition- 
ing, the fields need draining, hedges and ditches should be 
straightened or removed ; above all the land itself is short of 
manure and cultivation. Much even of the permanent grass, 
so sacred in England, should be ploughed up and reseeded. 
But who is to pay for the improvements? The tenant or 
owner-occupier has no capital to spare; the landlord must 
regard such expenditure as a very doubtful investment. He 
can borrow from the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, 
yet it is likely to be long before he can get his rents up 
correspondingly. 

Of course the picture is not all black ; there are plenty of 
estates which have always been maintained in condition 
through the generosity of the owner and his affection for his 
land ; there are college and corporation estates where a long 
view prevails and judicious expenditure is being repaid. Just 
in the same way there are examples of efficient and profitable 
farming all over the country. It is by reason of these de- 
monstrations of good farming, and of the return from expen- 
diture upon land, that we are justified in laying plans for 
bringing the neglected land of the country up to the standard 
attained elsewhere. 


The works necessary for the reconditioning of the land are 
often beyond the power of the individual owner. It may be 
futile to drain particular sections of an estate unless the 
work is extended to neighbouring properties and the main 
watercourses are cleaned up. Recent legislation has pro- 
vided means by which such joint enterprises can be carried 


out, but usually a considerable grant of public money is 
required. Boundaries between estates often stand in the 
way of constituting economic farming-units ; there are over. 
divided farms, there are parishes still largely unfenced; 
every observer fond of the land is conscious of waste. Re. 
clamation in its narrow sense of winning new land from the 
drowned areas and the moors is beyond the resources of the 
single landowner, but how often does one see blocks of land 
covered with thorn and bramble, or gorse, or rushes, which 
are not to be explained by bad land or bad times. 

It must be concluded from the experience of the last fifty 
years that the landowners are not going to meet the ex- 
penditure required for reconditioning the land, and though 
the State may be willing to assist, it can only do so by free 
gifts, of which the landlords and not the farmers become 
the residuary legatees. The Government is providing cheap 
lime and basic slag, but though the returns are reasonably 
quick, it does not ask for a deferred payment. 

All these considerations lead to the conclusion that if our 
land is to be made capable of increased production it must 
pass into the ownership of the State. Large expenditure is 
needed ; neither farmers nor landowners will undertake it; 
only if the State owns the land can it get its money back. 
In order to carry out its policy of production the State must 
exercise control over the user of the land, not only to reduce 
waste and neglect but to encourage forms of cultivation 
desirable for the proper nutrition of our people and as pre- 
paration for a war emergency. As a matter of logic State 
ownership of land finds many supporters, even among land- 
owners ; what is doubted is the expediency or the practic- 
ability of such action. Land Nationalisation figures in the 
programme of at least one of our political parties, though it 
may be agreed that the prospects of securing such legislation 
are remote, and even if an Act transferring the ownership 
were passed next week, yet taking possession would have to 
be a piecemeal affair. 

Let us therefore put aside the political aspect of the 
question, and, thinking only of the needs of the land, set up 
an Agricuitural Commission on the lines of the Forestry 
Commission, charged with the purchase of neglected agri- 
cultural land and with getting it properly farmed. Since the 
War the Forestry Commission has acquired by sale or long 
lease over a million acres and got most of them planted; the 
Agricultural Commission would be set a bigger programme 
with corresponding resources at its disposal. The proposed 
Commission should be constituted as an expert business 
organisation, not subject to Parliamentary scrutiny in detail 
and keeping its accounts on commercial not Departmental 
lines. It would buy in the open market and by private treaty, 
and though it might be feared that the price of land would be 
put up with the Government a known buyer, purchase would 
probably be cheaper than compulsory acquisition. The 
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state does already own a large amount of agricultural land, 

y managed by the Woods and Forests Department 
on orthodox land-agency lines, securing sound tenants and 
treating them considerately, but without any attempt to 
influence their farming. But the reference to the new Com- 
mission would be better farming. Having secured, for 
example, a considerable acreage of the second-class grass- 
nd in the Midlands, it would plan for it an economic lay- 
out, which might result in one holding of two or three 
thousand acres, to be worked by machinery on the alternate 
husbandry system, two or three small mixed farms and a 
few small holdings where soil and situation were suitable. 
While the Commission would count on letting its land, in 
its early years it might have to farm itself and nurse some 
of its tenants. To its large farms it would try to attract 
men who were showing capacity elsewhere, but who were 
cramped by lack of land or capital. We have not as yet in 
the country many men experienced in running a 4,000-acre 
farm on business lines, but they would emerge and produce 
successors from among the young men, technically trained in 
our colleges, who would take subordinate posts on the big 
farms. If farming is to flourish it must, like any other in- 


dustry, recruit from the young men of the country who may 
be without capital but rich in brains and energy. Doubt- 
less some of the big farms would be taken up by joint- 
stock companies ; with agriculture on a proper footing there 
is no reason why it should not enjoy the public support that 
overseas rubber or cottom or sugar plantations receive. In 
some cases an enterprising landowner, keen on farming, 
might sell his estate and become a tenant of the Commission. 

In sum, the Commission would become an organisation 
for the improvement of agriculture, in that it would be 
repairing neglect and extending the operation of the good 
farmers we possess, to whom it would bring ampler scope 
to utilise the new powers conferred by science, machinery 
and organisation. 

The Commission could be expected to pay its way even- 
tually, agriculture can be made profitable, and land apart 
from its rent-roll is liable to sudden accretions of value from 
the actions of Government and other public bodies. A Com- 
mission of this kind starting quietly would gain knowledge 
and experience and by degrees would build up a corps of 
men capable of handling the land of the country to meet the 
needs of the nation. 


IRISH EXTREMISTS 


By R. B. D. FRENCH 


HE “Irish Republican Army” may or may not be 
responsible for the present disturbing series of outrages 
in England, but there can be little doubt that most of them at 
least are the work of Irish extremists. They constitute a 
muddle-headed and dangerous form of protest against the 
partition of Ireland, and they have a double purpose. The 
first is to embarrass Britain at a moment when the disloca- 
tion of services would interfere with the rearmament pro- 
gramme, in the hope, apparently, that the Government will 
abandon Northern Ireland rather than put up with a nuis- 
ance which might cause a slackening of the national effort. 
The second is to embarrass Mr. de Valera. A single speaker 
who advocated unconstitutional force in dealing with par- 
tition in a recent debate in the Irish Senate was checked by 
the Chairman when he urged the Prime Minister to say 
something about the arrested men in London, but not before 
he had got out a reference to “ young men who are prepared 
to sacrifice their lives—” and had made his point clear. Was 
Mr. de Valera not prepared to play the “ manly part ”? 
Thwarted republicanism has been expressing its chagrin 
against Mr. de Valera in bitter words for some years, and 
particularly since he made his agreement with the United 
Kingdom last spring. For some time previously, however, 
the extremists had confined their activities in Ireland to a 
series of modest outrages. Some property was destroyed, 





for the most part monumental masonry, a cinematograph 
flm about Queen Victoria was stolen—a successor to it 
was being shown in Dublin last week with police and detec- 
tives round the theatre—and hints were conveyed to cinema 
managers that it was unpatriotic to include shots of the Royal 
family in news-reels. It is true that more serious crimes 
sometimes occurred, and that such events as a coronation or 
a Royal visit to the North were certain to produce a crop of 
lawless acts, but the prestige of the extremists was clearly 
on the wane. 

What has happened to bring them into the news again and 
to carry their activities across the Channel? The answer 
may be looked for in the Munich Agreement of September. 
When Britain accepts the thesis that the aspirations of a 
minority must be satisfied, even though they may be largely 
formulated by an outside Power, and though their fulfilment 
May involve the virtual destruction of the State in which the 
minority lives, a tempting parallel can be drawn between 
Ireland and Central Europe. As a consequence the drive 


against partition has gained markedly in impetus since 
Munich. Shortly afterwards, Mr. de Valera gave his series 
of interviews to newspapers, from which it appeared that 
Britain could not count upon Ireland’s friendship in the 
event of war if partition remained. This is an attitude whoh 
his speech on defence last week shows him to have since 
modified, but his earlier words dismayed many in Ireland who 
had been encouraged by his speeches at the time to believe 
that the Anglo-Irish agreement of 1938 would inaugurate a 
period of genuinely friendly relations. More, they gave the 
extremists new hope and brought them into the open again. 
Trouble broke out on the border, and now the attempt at 
coercion by force has spread to Great Britain itself. 

The size and composition of the I.R.A. is as much of a 
mystery to the ordinary Irishman as it must be in England. 
This “army ” represents the militant section of the extreme 
republicans who have broken away from Mr. de Valera as 
his own republicanism has paled. Its ranks probably include 
most types from the highly-educated Ulster Protestant to the 
Irish-American gunman. The common bond is refusal to 
recognise any authority except the old pre-Treaty Dail of 
the Irish Republic, which is claimed to be still in being and 
the only Parliament of Ireland. All the legislation of the 
Northern Parliament and the present Dail it regards as ultra 
vires. The I.R.A. has never been very large in numbers, and 
the years have robbed it of many of its original stalwarts. The 
announcement in a Sunday paper that it has in operation in 
England 2,000 gunmen financed by Nazi Germany has prob- 
ably made many Irishmen smile. Even in the “ troubles ” 
there were scarcely more than 2,000 gunmen about, and 
there is a feeling that if German thoroughness were behind 
the present campaign it would look less amateurish than it 
does at present. 

At the same time, the I.R.A. has the sympathy of a 
certain number of Irish people who are quite capable of 
carrying on destructive activities in a small way. Their 
number is perhaps one in a thousand of the population, but 
the I.R.A. has not made itself felt in Ireland by weight of 
numbers. One man with a gun can do a great deal in a 
country which has vivid memories of gun-rule and no deep 
instinctive respect for authority. What has kept it going 
is the virtual impossibility of securing convictions owing to 
the general reluctance to give evidence against political 
offenders, and its own power of avenging itself upon anyone 
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who dares to do so. Political criminals are rarely appre- 
hended by the ordinary processes of law, and, where the 
gravest crimes are concerned, never punished. The 
Cosgrave Government introduced trial without jury to deal 
with them, and Mr. de Valera retained it for a time and kept 
in the new Constitution a clause allowing special courts to 
be set up again if need be. 


For all the firmness which is shown in the new Treason 
and Offences Against the State Bills, which will set up such 
courts, many people in Ireland are profoundly discouraged 
and anxious about the future. While there is little fear that 
these outrages will do much harm in England, there is some 
fear that the British people may be sufficiently irritated by 
them to refuse employment to Irish workmen and servants, 
and so put an end to the emigration which is economically 
necessary at present. Apart from this, the cause of Irish 
unity and peace has been badly set back. Mr. de Valera’s 
campaign against partition has strengthened the hands of 
the Northern Government, and has brought about further 
undemocratic measures in both parts of the country. The 
gulf between the illegal associations and the left wing of 
parliamentary republicanism is not wide, and there is always 
the fear that some of Mr. de Valera’s more extreme followers 
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may cross it. This fear has been increased 
words in the recent Senate debate on partition, 

Far from suggesting that a solution is in sight, this debg 
revealed an almost hopeless state of things. In remap: 
the appeal that the Government should take more & 
account the loyalties and interests of the North c 
de Valera has replied that the North must accept the lo " 
ties of the majority in an Ireland not only united but Gatie 
speaking. Since there is abundant evidence to Suggest the 
even in the South the cause of the language makes a decided) 
tepid appeal nowadays, this speech has had a depress; 
effect. Mr. de Valera was vaguely confident that uni 
would rather encourage than harm Northern industry, byt 
there is no serious attempt to work out the economic 
prospects of a united Ireland. Most discouraging of all, Mr 
de Valera explained that his denial of any intention to yg 
force in reclaiming the Nationalist areas is dictated simply 
by the belief that force would not succeed. So, shortly 
after the LR.A. “ultimatum” to Britain to withdraw he 
troops from the North, Mr. de Valera confesses with dis. 
arming wistfulness that if he had the resources of a Hitl 
he would feel justified in using them for the redintegration 
of his country. 





GERMANY 


By FRANCIS GOWER 


I’ is extremely important to study the broadcasting 

system of a country which is today one of the most 
powerful in the world. Germany has a population of 
80,000,000 people; 50.5 per cent. of the households have 
wireless receiving-sets (1937); the percentage of listeners in 
the total population is the fourth largest in Europe (13.8 per 
cent.); in 1938 it had 38 medium and long-wave broadcast- 
ing stations. The aims of this immense network are frankly 
propagandist. The control of the wireless system is so much 
in the hands of one man that one cannot study its objectives 
and principles without studying the character of this man. 
An American author (Leland Stowe) says about him: 
“From obscurity, he has risen to be the chief gargoyle on 
the strange Nordic facade. Obscure in the days when all 
men of talent in Germany had freedom to rise, Dr. Goebbels 
rose when freedom vanished, and the great Germans of his 
day were sent into exile. He became cultural dictator after 
the culture had departed.” 

It is German short-wave broadcasting which has come 
mainly into the picture during the last five years. Whereas 
in 1933 Germany only possessed three relatively small short- 
wave stations, she now has fifteen very powerful ones and 
the number of hours per day for broadcasting has increased 
from 2 in 1933 to 109 in the current year. These trans- 
mitters broadcast to six different zones (Africa, East Asia, 
South America, South Asia, Canada and North America). 
Although Germany has no oversea possessions, there are 
15,000,000 Germans, or descendants of Germans, living 
abroad. German officials in an interview with World 
Radio declared that this service was intended as a link 
between these people and the mother country. They pointed 
out that in many countries and places overseas short-wave 
news-bulletins may sometimes be the only means of outside 
information when newspapers arrive weeks late. The short- 
wave stations make up for tnis deficiency by supplying the 
news-bulletin twenty-two times a day. One of the facts 
which makes the information the German officials gave to 
the British enquirers appear a little doubtful is that the 
short-wave stations broadcast in five languages ; German, 
English, Spanish, Portuguese and Dutch. 

One method which Germany has encouraged far more 
than any other country is communal listening. Every time 
the Fuhrer, or one of the leading men of the régime, makes 


a speech, loudspeakers are erected in public places, squares, 
theatres, cafés, even in factories, so that the whole people 
shall hear the speaker’s voice. One very sinister develop. 
ment is the system of having loudspeakers in flats. These 
loudspeakers are centrally controlled. If this development 
were extended, as it might well be in wartime, news from 
foreign sources would be completely suppressed. Certain 
Party members, known as Funkwart, are responsible for 
seeing that each person living in a particular block of houses 
shall have an opportunity of listening in. In recent years 
the Nazis discovered they were not reaching the public 
they were most anxious to reach—in spite of all their 
efforts—the poorer sections of the population. So the wire- 
less industry was frevailed. upon to produce a cheap set, 
the so-called People’s Receiving Set—which incidentally 
only picks up German stations. It was produced under 
German pressure and costs Reichsmarks 76.00 ; it was pro- 
duced only when the Government threatened to withdraw 
support from the wireless exhibitions, &c. Three million 
of these sets have been sold since they were first introduced. 
Statistics show that 68.77 per cent. of these sets have been 
bought by workers. 

National Socialism has always realised the importance of 
impressing its doctrines on the younger generation. The 
broadcasts of the Deutsche Welle, the broadcasts for schools, 
are listened to in 35,000 schools every day. These broad- 
casts deserve far more attention than they have received. It 
may well be asked what effect the conversion of German 
wireless into a part of the huge State propaganda-machine 
has had on the ordinary German listener. Do more 
Germans listen in to broadcasts from foreign stations, and 
are they able to do so? The number of Germans who 
speak foreign languages well enough to be able to follow 
broadcasts in foreign languages is relatively small and there 
are only very few stations abroad broadcasting in German, 
at times when the ordinary citizen is able to listen im. 
Heavy penalties are imposed for listening to Russian stations, 
the names of which no longer appear in German programmes 
or on sets. No evidence on these questions is available, a 
people who have listened in to Russia, France, or Spail 
will not want it to be known that they have committed such 
a crime. However, when it became known that a short-wave 
transmitter gave broadcasts against the Nazi régime the sale 
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of suitable receiving-sets_ went up enormously. And the 
sularity of the B.B.C.’s news bulletins in Germany is 
already fully established. 

Lastly, it remains for us to say a word about the personnel. 
Their selection is bound to have an effect on the working of 
the whole machine. Who are the 3,395 people who are 
employed on this service? Here, as everywhere else in 
Germany, obtain the Fiihrerprinzip. Dr. Goebbels’ Bureau 
is the cultural inquisition. Its word is final, its force un- 
challenged. Its competency is established by decrees—xxx- 
xxuiii, The vast powers assigned to Dr. Goebbels cover the 
whole fieid of the spoken and written word, as well as 
ictorial, theatrical and musical creators and presentation ; 
ig, his functions are not merely executive, but also legis- 
lative and judicial. Under the Minister is the Chamber of 
“Kultur.” This again has subsidiary chambers for radio, 
Press, writers, theatre, music, painting, sculpture and films. 
All cultural activity in Germany is made the monopoly of 
members of these bodies. Each body is called a Guild, and 
includes every person in any way contributing to the par- 
ticular medium of expression. The Guild admits only 
German citizens of “ Aryan” descent, who are over twenty- 
one years old, are competent, have had professional training 
and (so the decree says) “have the qualifications for 
influencing public opinion intellectually.” Admission to this 
Guild is by petition, but registration may be denied if the 


Minister of Propaganda objects. The men who pass through 
this filter are next compelled to withhold from publication 
everything which “confuses selfish with common interest, 
is able to weaken the strength of the German nation, the 
will towards national unity, national defence, culture or 
business, is offensive to the honour or dignity of a German, 
illegally injures another’s reputation or is indecent.” The 
variety of possible interpretations allows this law to cover 
anything the dictator wishes. Dues to the Guild are collected 
as part of public taxes. 

No means of expression is open to anyone not approved 
by the Propaganda ministry. No one may present a play, 
perform on a piano, speak to the public unless he is a member 
of the established “ Chamber.” The leading men in broad- 
casting appear to be new men, that is old fighters of the 
Party, but as for the artists these seem to be in the main 
the same as before March, 1933; and this explains the vast 
insincerity which lies over the whole of German culture, 
with the exception of the very small amount which the Nazi 
Party itself has produced. 

Perhaps it is too early yet to form any opinion on the 
German broadcasting system ; but it seems evident from the 
changes and experiments that are being made that the lack 
of criticism and free expression is detrimental to the system 
itself. To collect reliable statistics under such conditions is, 
of course, utterly impossible. 


A FEDERAL PALESTINE 


By 


HE Middle East, lying in the centre of the civilised 
world, at the cross roads of three continents, is of vital 
importance to the British Empire. Her main artery of com- 
munications with the East by land, sea and air, passes 
through it, and the security of her African possessions would 
be imperilled if she lost effective control. It seems probable 
that in a future war the main responsibility for the defence 
of the Western Mediterranean would fali on France, and of 
the Eastern on Britain. 

Defence of the Eastern Mediterranean can be conducted 
from three bases—Egypt, Cyprus and Palestine. The recent 
crisis revealed that Egypt was eager to play her part, for 
she is acutely conscious of the dangers of Italian expansion 
from Libya and Abyssinia. She will, however, be fully 
occupied in defending her western boundaries and the Suez 
Canal, for roads of strategic importance have already been 
constructed in Libya running up to the Egyptian border, 
while the Canal is within striking distance of the Italian air- 
base at Benghazi. Cyprus, again, is very vulnerable to air 
attack from the Dodecanese, where the nearest base is only 
200 miles away, at Castelrosso. Italian submarines and 
speed-boats will also operate from these islands. 

Palestine is strategically the most important of the three. 
She is furthest removed from the danger of air-attack, while 
Haifa, in addition to being a valuable port, must be the 
depot for the British Navy’s oil-driven Mediterranean 
fleet. The route to the East overland Akaba, the 
important but undeveloped port at the head of the Red Sea, 
provides a valuable alternative to Suez— and Akaba itself 
is a natural naval and sea-plane base, and is easily defensible 
from air-attack by suitable gun-emplacements on the plateau 
that surrounds it. Should existing schemes for large-scale 
colonisation of the Negeb be successfully undertaken, 
Akaba’s importance will increase and good motor-roads will 
link it with Gaza and Jerusalem. Palestine has valuable 
mineral resources, of which potash and magnesium are the 
Most important. She is already becoming industrialised, 
and existing industries could be readily adapted in time of 
war to the production of mechanical and other armament 


to 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


equipment. Given a period of peace the expansion ot 
industry would proceed apace. 

It is obvious, however, that on the outbreak of war the 
bulk of the British troops in the Eastern Mediterranean 
would have to be concentrated on the Western border of 
Egypt and around the Suez Canal. It would be impossible 
to leave in Palestine the two and a half divisions that are 
now there, and the safety of the country, and consequently 
its usefulness as a base, would to a great extent depend 
upon the ability and willingness of the inhabitants to co- 
operate on land with British air and sea forces and upon the 
goodwill of neighbouring Arab States. 


The neighbours of Palestine and Transjordan are the 
French Mandated territories of Syria and Lebanon in the 
north, iraq in the east, Saudi-Arabia and Egypt in the south 
and west. With Egypt and Iraq Great Britain has close 
Treaty relations which incorporate military conventions. 
Saudi-Arabia is, in general, well-disposed, but, in common 
with Egypt and Iraq, she has Pan-Arab aspirations which 
she feels to be impeded by the continuance of both the 
French and British Mandates. Friendship towards Great 
Britain in all the independent Arab countries would, in fact, 
be strengthened by any action on our part which would 
facilitate a union of the Arab world. 

The Jewish community in Palestine could be counted 
upon to remain loyal to the Western democracies—they 
have received little encouragement from Germany and Italy 
to adopt another attitude. But if the Arabs in Palestine and 
Transjordan were in revolt, the Jews would be fully 
occupied in protecting themselves, whereas in different 
circumstances they might fill an entirely different role. There 
are something over four hundred thousand Jews already in 
Palestine, and the percentage of young adult males is higher 
than in any other country owing to immigration, so that 
in a Palestine at peace within itself their assistance to Great 
Britain might be quite considerable. In addition the stabil 
ising influence that a modern Jewish community would have 
on a backward and rather fickle Arab world should not be 
forgotten. 
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Arab co-operation in Palestine will depend upon the 
extent to which we can grant Arab demands. These may 
be summarised as—cessation of Jewish immigration; no 
partition; independence. The first is incompatible with our 
promises in the Balfour Declaration and our obligations to 
the Jews, and the second—partition—has been abandoned 
by the British Government. But the granting of indepen- 
dence is feasible provided it does not rule out further Jewish 
immigration, at any rate within a limited area and makes 
provision for the security of the existing Jewish community. 

In Iraq the Assyrian minority was massacred shortly after 
the withdrawal of British support, largely because the 
Assyrians were regarded as Great Britain’s protégés and 
were identified with the imperial yoke. In Palestine, unless 
special safeguards were introduced, the position might well 
be similar, for the Arabs feel that the policy of “ the 
National Home” means control by the Mandatory Power 
and has postponed independence. Both Arab and Jew are 
Semitic, but the one is backward, uneducated and indigent, 
the other highly trained and Europeanised. That, given a 
period of apprenticeship, the races can settle down together 
is proved by the Jewish community in Iraq, which lives at 
peace with the Arabs around. But it is impossible to fuse 
two such widely-differing communities into one homogeneous 
nation within a few years, and the government in Palestine 
must in the meantime be bi-national. 

Faced with this dilemma of reconciling Jewish and Arab 
aspirations, the Woodhead Commission suggested that a 
form of federation might be the solution—-econo:nic in its 
first stages, political later when community of interest and 


BLOOD TESTS AND PATERNITY 


By W. J. 


HE practical application of blood tests to the problems 

of paternity has long been discussed in medico-legal 

circles and the second reading of Lord Merthyr’s Bill in 

the House of Lords earlier this month has brought the 
matter one step nearer to the Courts. 

It is well to be quite clear as to the extent of the Bill. 
Pater semper incertus, said the Romans ; and so he still is. 
No blood test can establish paternity—that is to say, no 
man can be proved to be the father of a child. But a test 
can prove that in some cases a certain man cannot possibly 
be the father. The result of a test can never be positive in 
the present state of medical knowledge, but it may be nega- 
tive or it may be inconclusive. An inconclusive result, 
namely that the man might be the father of the child, can 
do no harm even if it does no good. It is in the negative 
finding that the value of the test lies. 

It has for some time been known that human blood was 
divisible into various groups, and that individuals varied 
as to the group to which they belonged. It has further been 
proved that the characteristics of the blood group to which 
a child belongs are transmitted by its parents. If, therefore, 
a child is found to possess a characteristic which neither the 
mother nor the reputed father possesses, then the real father 
must be sought elsewhere. The blood group system may 
thus be shortly explained. There are two main groups 
known as A and B. About §7 per cent. of people have blood 
belonging either to group A or to group B, or to a combina- 
tion known as AB. Those whose blood is neither A, nor B, 
nor AB, are primarily classed in group O. Neither the A 
nor B factor can appear in a child unless it is present in one 
or both of the parents, and similarly the O factor cannot 
be present in a child whose parents are a ccmbination of A 
and B, neither can O parents produce children with any of 
the A or B factors. There is a further check in factors 


known as M and N, which are present either singly or in 
So that in any case of dis- 


combination im every person. 
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tions from the Jews would be easier to justify in q Feder, . The Bill 
tion in the shaping of whose policy the Jews had a shane te if it th 


If Great Britain made it clear that Federation in Palestine MEdemand Onc. 
could be the forerunner of a much wider one, and tha the be dismissed 
eventual union of all Arab countries would be warmly femay order 1 
approved by her, she would be assured of the friendshiy i, Otherwi 
and co-operation in time of war, not only of the Palestinian be paid out 
Arabs but of the entire Arab world; while, by providigy Myhich pays 
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of Jewish domination would disappear, for, whereas half , firest and P4! 
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danger in an Arab Federation of many million inhabitans, JB Various | 
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Arab and Jewish manpower, no longer employed jn ciyij 0 SeOUS 
strife, would be of the greatest value in defence, and , Bo MF th 
prosperous and strong Palestine would have an influence ig Bt "det . 
the whole of the Near and Middle East out of all proportion pmght well 
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puted paternity it is possible to put the blood groups of th: 
two “ certainties,’ the mother and the child, into om i ¢ 
column, and before any test is made on the putative father, X 
to put into a second column all the combinations to which Bstraighten 
he might belong, and in a third column all those to which he Bthree-pror 
could in no circumstances belong. If he is among the Benough lt 
groups in the second column that means he might be the Bhad been 
father as well as hundreds of thousands of others of his Bhis feet. \ 
group. If he is in the third column he has been unjustly — “Hold 
accused. It will be obvious that if when the blood groups Band went 
of the mother and the child have been ascertained it is seen belonging 
that the child’s group can be accounted for by the mother, Bbreeze w 
there is no purpose in testing the father, because the result shivered, 
in such a case cannot be conclusive. mi 
Irst, 
The next and obvious query is the proportion of cass Bhanging 
in which a useful result is obtainable. That is to say, pool, an 
having ascertained the groups of the mother and child and Foo L 
placed them in column one, how often will an analyst be grinning 
able to place an innocent man in column three? The Bpo fir x 
answer is scientifically accepted as about one in_ three. Bio fall oy 
Continental estimates show that in all contested affiliation Bihem in 
cases the blood test would exonerate about 20 per cent. Bharsh, c 
of the putative fathers, but British estimates are about 12 Bfork an 
per cent. This shows how high is the percentage of met Bhad left 
in these cases (35-40 per cent.) who are in fact innocent. ran ahe: 
It might not be worth going to the trouble of introducing Wher 
legislation to make these tests compulsory if it were not “ late 
generally realised how very unsatisfactory is the evidence = 1 
offered in affiliation cases. It is easy enough for a womaa is 
who finds herself pregnant to attempt to fasten the respon- van 
sibility on a man who is earning a steady wage, or another ‘ea ms 
who is rich enough to pay to keep his name out of the ri ” 
papers. The corroborative evidence which the law requires ci 
; ; ; eee pedalle 
can be supplied by her family, and it is very hard for 2 the sed 
man to establish an alibi on a particular occasion a yeal 
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, If he cannot, there is only his word. Objective evi- 


most desirable. 


feasiy 
. ; nothing illegal about blood tests as the law now 


jence 1S 












wim There 1 : f : ; 
d by th They have been given in evidence, and given suc- 
PPOsition ME assfully from the man’s point of view. But there is at 
Ities Such et no compulsion to submit to them, and a woman’s 
1 


ieoal adviser. must in duty bound hesitate to advise her to 
jubmit to a test which cannot help her case and may destroy 
i, The Bill gives the Court power to order a test to be 
‘ten if it thinks proper, and gives either party the right to 
mand one. If the mother refuses the test her case would 
be dismissed. To check frivolous applications, the Court 
may order the party applying for a test to pay the costs of 
it, Otherwise the Court may order the costs of the test to 
be paid out of public funds, that is to say the same fund 
which pays the expenses of poor persons in the Courts. 
This provision is very necessary, for otherwise it would be 
, denial of justice if a rich man could always demand a 
rest and pay for it, whereas a poor man (the vast majority 
in cases Of this kind) would be deprived of aid merely 
because he could not afford it. 

Various objections have been raised to blood tests. It 
has been said that the cost would be prohibitive. There 
ye, in round figures, about 5,000 applications for affiliation 
orders in a year. About 1,000 applications fail, and in the 
great majority of the remainder paternity is admitted, or 
not seriously contested. It is improbable that there would 
be more than 500 cases a year where it would be necessary 
to order the test. The cost is about £5 in each case, and 
might well be less when the system was organised. {£2,500 
js not a great sum to pay for the improval of justice. 
Much has been made of the difficulty of these tests. 
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“ (\00-EE-EEE.” 

With a queer little whining noise, the old man 
straightened his back. He leaned on the handle of his 
three-pronged fork, peered into the can, and decided he had 
enough lug-worms for the next day. His dog, Mick, who 
had been watching him with a resigned boredom, sprang to 
f his his feet, wagged his tail, and let a bark. 
ustly f “Hold your noise, now,” the old man admonished him, 
‘oups and went stiffly to the dry rock where he had left his 
seen belongings. The tide had turned, and a chill evening 
ther, breeze was coming in with it from the bay. The old man 
esult shivered, and swore to himself: but he did not let the breeze 
hurry his ritual. 

First, he cleaned the fork on the loose tresses of seaweed 


a8 Bhanging from the rock. Then he washed his hands in a 


“J; Bool, and dried them on an old rag, before putting on his 
aa coat. Lastly, he picked up his false teeth, which lay 
be grinning on a pinnacle of the rock. A new set, they did 
The Bot fit too well, and, when he stooped to dig, they were apt 
ret: Bro fall out. He washed them carefully in a second pool, put 
toa Fthem in his mouth, and chumbled with satisfaction at the 
pe harsh, clean taste of the salt water. Then he picked up 


fork and can, and shuffled up to the Sea Wall, where he 
nen had left his bicycle. With another short, single bark, Mick 
ran altead. 

ing When he reached the Wall, the old man realised that it 
not "2S later than he had supposed. Darkness was coming up 
ace fast. The lights along the pier were winking, and the 
an BPues of Dun Laoghaire were vanishing into a murk of 
n- oud. The old man strapped the fork to the bar of his 
er BDCycle, prongs foremost, hung his bait-can over the handle- 
he bars, and slowly, with a series of stiff hops, mounted from 
es Ue step behind. The bicycle was low-geared, and his legs 
2 pPdalled surprisingly fast, with a wide, capering motion, for 
ar PX sedate pace at which he progressed. 





EVENING 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


actual obtaining of the blood samples can be done by any 
doctor in a few moments by drawing two or three drops 
of blood from the finger, and the “ operation” is painless 
and leaves no trace. There are pathologists at any labora- 
tory or big hospital who can make the analysis when the 
necessary serum is available, and the samples can be sent 
by post. But the centres where analysis is carried out would 
for convenience’ sake be narrowed to one or two. 


Another problem has been raised of what should be 
done with the evidence if it were found to be inconclusive 
—that is to say if the man’s blood group fell in the second 
column, and he might, or equally well might not, be the 
father. It was thought that if the Court were told that 
a test had been taken and that the man might be the 
father, improper conclusions might be drawn, and so it 
was at one time considered that no evidence of the test 
should be given. In New York, where these tests are 
frequently taken, the law was altered to this effect; but 
there such cases come before juries, who are more easily 
influenced, whereas in this country they come before magis- 
trates. But it was eventually decided that the result of an 
inconclusive test should be reported to the Court, but that 
no comment should be made on it by either party. 


It is at first sight a drawback to the Bill that the result 
of a test which the woman would have to undergo could 
not be to her advantage, and might very well destroy her 
case. But to oppose the Bill on those grounds is mis- 
placed chivalry and woolly-headed sentiment. If the woman 
has a true claim the test cannot harm it. If she has a 
bad one every possible evidence should be admitted to 
expose it. 


PIECE 


He was making his way along, keeping close to the kerb, 
his mind pleasantly concerned with thoughts of supper, 
when a deep voice broke in upon him, nearly making him 
fall off with surprise. 

“ Stop! ” 

The old man pulled up, to see a large form looming up 
out of the dusk, holding up a white gloved hand. 

“Stop, you. Where’s your lamp? ” 

The oid man stared at his handlebars in feigned astonish- 
ment. 


* Well 





I declare to me God!  Sergeant—would ye 
believe it? If that isn’t the second time in a fortnit either 
I lost the lamp or it’s been stolen on me. Isn’t that the 
divil? I swear it was lighting just now, and I down at the 
Pier looxing at them German sailors. Did you see them, 
Sergeant? A fine body o’ men. Oh, bedad they are. A 
fine body o’ men.” 

The Sergeant looked at the fork and the can of bait, his 
big chin deep on his chest. 

“ Tell me,” he said at last, “ and what age might you be?” 

“Weil, Sergeant. I’m nearer eighty than you are.” 

“Be God, then, you’re a fine man. But, for your age, 
you're a foo'ish man. All velocip2des must have a lamp, ana 
a lighting lamp. Don’t ye know that? ” 

“Sure I know it well, Sergeant; and I observe it too. 
I'm the carefullest man in Ireland on a bike. Sure I 
wouldn’t cycle five paces without a lamp.” 

“Where do ye live? ” asked the Sergeant. 

“Above in Delgany Villas. 

“Number s>venty-one, is it? Isn’t that a queer thing? 
That’s my own number. Seventy-one B.” 

The Sergeant showed the metal figures on his uniform. 


Number seventy-one.” 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS reading the other day the memoirs of a former 

American diplomatist. It was not an interesting book, 
nce its author possessed little memory for, or insight into, 
grious things. But he did care about food. He wrote 
lovingly, in the manner of Colonel Newnliam-Davis, of 
vanished restaurants in four continents. Fascinated as I am 
iy all forms of human snobbishness, I find restaurant 
snobbishness one of the most subtle and entrancing. We 
ali know the type of man who will talk with maddened 
dignity of Foyot or Voisin, of Larue or La Pérouse, “as 
they used to be before they were discovered by the tourists.” 
We know that other type who will dismiss those once famous 
establishments and will claim that the only place where one 
can get a decent meal in Paris is with Madame Aubert in 
her flat on the Boulevard Raspail—‘ only of course you 
must let her know in advance.” We know the cosmopolitan 
who assures us that the bouillabaisse at Bregaillon is better 
than that at the Réserve; that nowhere in Paris can one 
obtain such food as at Dijon railway station; that for sucking 
pig one must go, not to the Casa de Botion in Madrid, but 
to the Eritana in Seville; and that the only place where any 
sensible or educated man can expect to enjoy his mousaka is 
at Tokatlian’s (not at Stamboul, of course, but in the branch 
establishment at Therapia). To such a man the most un- 
provocative turbot at a London club will evoke memories 
of Glachi de Carpe at Capsa’s; and the most honest 
partridge will tempt him to tell really tiresome and exhaust- 
ing stories about how, in Iran, they make fessinjan out of the 
little tihu of the desert flavoured with the juices of the 
walnut and the pomegranate. 


* * * * 


I am not myself much of a restaurant snob, yet it is a 
sorrow to me that I am never recognised by head-waiters. 
I have moments of envy for those of my friends whose 
appearance in any restaurant from San Francisco to Omsk 
lashes the staff into an orgy of welcoming adulation. Yet 
there is (or was) one head waiter in the world who used to 
call me by my name. I refer to Olivier of the Paris Ritz. 
Some years ago I was walking in Paris when I met Captain 
Edward Molyneux. I asked him to luncheon. He said 
“Where shall we go?” I said “ We shall go to the Ritz, 
because Olivier is such a friend of mine.” We went to the 
Ritz. We entered the restaurant. It was as I expected. 
Olivier hurried towards us with his ducal smile. It was 
Edward Molyneux whom he greeted first, but I did not 
mind that; in fact I relished the delicious anagnorisis which 
would follow. He then turned to me. 
perplexity crossed his sunny features, to be followed imme- 
diately by a burst of delighted recognition. “ Mais voyons 
donc,” he said, “ c’est Monsieur Bonstetten!” 


* * * * 


I return to my American diplomatist and the subject of 
food. This adaptable citizen of the United States found that 
he could enjoy his food everywhere, even in Japan: but not 
in England. He contended that the muffin was the only 
edible product of the English kitchen. I remember that 
even Monsieur André Maurois (that undaunted anglophil) 
had said more or less the same. With infinite delicacy he 
had advised his fellow-countrymen, if they desired to feel 
happy in England, to dispense with luncheon and dinner , 
they would find that our breakfast and tea foods were 
delicious. In fact, Monsieur Maurois, with that courtesy 
which befits a Knight of the British Empire, could not say 
enough about the excellence of our teas. Yet a certain 
stigma remains behind. Man cannot live by teas alone, 
and it is regrettable that we as a nation, in that we possess 


A fleeting cloud of 


the finest food-stuffs in the world, should make such a hash 
of our raw material. Many friendly foreigners have tried 
to explain away our indifference to the art of cooking. It 
was M. André Simon (if I recollect aright) who suggested 
that our lack of culinary tradition was due to the fact that 
forks were only introduced towards the end of the reign 
of James I. Yet cooking does not really depend on forks ; 
to this day the Moors eat with their fingers, and yet their 
dishes are among the best on earth. Others have contended 
that the ordinary Englishman has an insensitive palate. This 
is untrue. The British working man can detect imme- 
diately the slightest variation in his beer or tobacco. Others 
again suggest that it is the puritan tradition which is respon- 
sible, and that to enjoy one’s food appears fo us tantamount 
to lusting after the pleasures ef the flesh. If this were the 
reason, then the Americans would be equally impervious to 
cooking. Whereas in fact they fuss inordinately about their 
terrapin, their squabs and their sweet scented salads. 


* * * x 


The explanation is, I think, that we, owing to our climate 
and our curious habit of taking physical exercise, have 
strong appetites. Few things are so inimical to good 
cooking as animal hunger. I am confirmed in this theory 
by the history of cooking. Our savage ancestors, when 
they killed a reindeer, tore it limb from limb. The Homeric 
heroes were only slightly more advanced. What they liked 
was “a sheep’s back and fat goat’s, and a great hog’s chine 
rich in fat.” These crude viands were grilled on spits 
upon a gridiron, even as kebabs are grilled in the village of 
Hissarlik today. It was only when appetites became jaded 
that the art of cooking began. Even Alcibiades can scarcely 
have indulged in anything more subtle than olives, garlic, 
cuttle-fish, radishes and little white beans. When the 
Romans found their Empire and lost their digestions, cooking 
became a most important element in their civilisation. 
Apicius committed suicide when he discovered that he 
would have to moderate his diet, and the many devices 
adopted by the Romans for the stimulation of appetite and 
the relief of indigestion prove that hunger was a delight 
that the richer Roman never knew. From Rome, after 
many centuries, the art of cooking passed, with Catherine de 
Medici, to France. Great names arose. There was 
Bechamel, butler to Louis XV; there was Vatel, chef to 
Condé ; there was Caréme, chef to Alexander I, to Talley- 
rand and to Baron Rothschild ; there was Alexis Soyer, chef 
to the Reform Club, who, during the hungry forties, in- 
vented a dish of truffes de Périgord boiled in champagne 
and garnished with foie gras which cost five guineas a guest. 


* * * * 


This French invasion of London did immense harm to 
our national cooking. Tomato soup started calling itself 
“ Pompadour ” or “ Portugaise ” and pea soup “ Demidoff.” 
In place of the fish pies and oyster patties of coaching days 
we entered upon our dining-car period. Even the wet but 
harmless brill was covered with a pink sauce tinted with 
cochineal, which in itself is the product of dried beetles 
from Mexico. We gave up cooking and started to cover up 
what we had cooked. All flavour having been boiled and 
roasted out of our foodstuffs, we began replacing it by 
pungent artificial sauces. Thereafter came the tin-age. Indo- 
lence allied itself with hearty appetite in order to consum- 
mate the defeat of whatever tradition of good cooking may 
have existed in these islands. It was then that Sir John Orr 
launched the nutrition movement. I should like to feel 
that Sir John will one day oust the tin-opener. I am not 
optimistic. The hand that wields the tin-opener also votes, 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


By G. H. CALPIN, Editor, ‘‘ The Natal Witness ”’ 


How far British foreign policy is moulded and fashioned on 
the will and wish of the British Dominions is still a matter of 
conjecture. The extent, however, is of less importance than 
the fact of it. To a degree unknown in the past the Prime 
Minister of Britain is answerable tc the greater whole of 
which his nation is the central unit, and of that whole it is 
probable that the Union of South Africa occupies a unique 
position in all matters of Commonwealth foreign policy. 
Australia and New Zealand caa be relied upon for immediate 
response to any cause that touches Great Britain. The 
“homeland” is the touchstone of action. And Canada, 
exhibiting somewhat similar bi-racial characteristics to South 
Africa, moves within the geographical and economic orbit of 
the United States, and is only slightly less influenced by the 
same spirit. South Africa, however, has a foreign policy 
peculiar to itself. This is not to suggest that it stands outside 
the Commonwealth. By no means. It is not pursuing 
nefarious negotiations with potential enemies of Britain. 
Rather it is with Britain that its external affairs are con- 
cerned. In the political sense, as apart from the economic 
motive that now plays such an important part in foreign 
affairs, the Union of South Africa is engaged almost solely 
with those factors and limiting conditions upon which a 
decision of neutrality or otherwise can be made. 


It has been laid down and accepted as a general principle 
that the Union will decide, if ever occasion arises, where her 
immediate interests lie ; whether she will follow Britain into 
war or remain a spectator of it until the thunder of events 
sweeps her into the fray. The right of choice, however, 
while unquestioned and no longer debated except by the 
theorists, does not cover the issues which govern the decision, 
and it is with them the Union Government is exercised. 
Mr. Pirow, the Union Minister of Defence, has reiterated 
time and again what must ever remain the crucial test of 
South Africa’s participation in war. Sixty per cent. of the 
Union’s European population is of Afrikaner descent, holding 
no sentimental attachment to Britain as “ home ” and finding 
no racial impetus in the Empire as a British creation. The 
call to arms, when it goes out, must be on an issue which 
will claim the wholehearted support of this 60 per cent. of 
the papulation, which means that it must be on a principle 
so vital to Afrikanerdom that the response would be imme- 
diate and unanimous. It is easy to understand that what 
would be interpreted as a just cause for intervention by the 
majority of English-speaking South Africans would not 
attract the Africaans-speaking people in the same way. This 
is the crux of South Africa’s attitude to European affairs. 
She will fight alone if necessary, or with Britain, at the place 
and time she considers South African independence and 
politica! status in jeopardy. 

Mr. Pirow conceives possible, and is preparing the land 
forces for it, an eventuality in which it will be necessary for 
bush commandos to operate beyond the Union’s frontiers, 
even to the frontiers of Abyssinia. An attack on Tanganyika, 
Kenya, the Rhodesias, would in the new and developing 
' interdependence of this block and the Union, demand an 
immediate response from this country. In the same way the 
Minister of Defence is not slow to recognise that Lourenco 
Marques in Portuguese East is the Achilles heel of the Union. 
These are but two of the responsibilities that must be faced 
by the nation. For the rest of territorial Africa a con- 
servative estimate of the Union’s fighting frontiers would lie 
in any terrain south of the Equator. A Pax Africana is still 
a theoretical idea to be approached with what statesmanship 
is at the disposal of the Powers concerned, but if war is 


essential to its ultimate achievement the Urion will fight for 


it. These are the undoubted limits on which all Political 
parties, including the Republicans, could and would unit 
and towards those limits the size and nature of the fightins 
forces are being aimed. ‘ 

The more pertinent question, will South Africa fight fo, 
Britain, is less easy of clear answer. It all depends! Ang 
it all depends upon what Britain herself fights for. A very 
broad generalisation would express it once again by declaring 
that South Africa will fight, not necessarily for, but on the 
side of Britain, if in doing so she is, in fact and not merely 
in sentiment, fighting for herself, her own defence and her 
own independence. This is the common-sense view Mr. 
Pirow has stated many times. South Africa would no 
willingly fight, for instance, for Czecho-Slovakia, or for the 
Ukraine, or for any other nation of central Europe, though, 
of course, the thunder of events might determine otherwise. 
“Europe’s battles are not ours” is a commonplace attitude, 
It is an attitude, happily enough, that coincides with the 
broad principle evolved by Mr. Chamberlain and_ conse. 
quently no conflict of Empire opinion emerges from it 
General Hertzog is at one with Mr. Chamberlain on this issue 
and it is an agreement confirmed by Mr. Pirow’s estimate 
of the British Prime Minister that he is “the shrewdest 
statesman of Europe.” This coincidence of opinion is for- 
tunate and vital. Absence of it, as a result, for example, of 
the substitution for the Chamberlain Ministry of a more 
aggressive Government leading to a different conception of 
British interests would unquestionably raise a problem that 
no political realism could escape. 


There are still in this country numbers of people who 
delight in academic arguments about the constitutiozal issues 
surrounding neutrality. But academics have no part what- 
ever in the racial composition of the nation, and, faced with 
a conflict in policy between Britain and the Union, the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet must fall back upon the ultimate 
test of action. With increasing gravity the Coalition 
Government of South Africa would be faced with the 
question, “Is this issue, on which Britain will and_ has 
declared war, of such imperative danger to the Union that 
is will obtain the support of a population of two million 
Europeans, three-fifths of which have no racial ties, language, 
affinity, or sentimental attachment to Great Britain, and 
among which an increasing nationalism and, to put it bluntly, 
republicanism, is obtaining?” 

No estimate of the South African situation can be offered 
that does not start on that basis and lie close to it along the 
whole length of argument. The politics of the Union—and 
there is no Africaner who is not a politician by nature, and 
no English-speaking citizen that is not one by necessity—is 
permeated by the implications of its dual racial constitution, 
and the “ common-sense ” view stressed by Mr. Pirow a!most 
every time he speaks on external affairs expresses a 
biological historical principle that cannoi be denied. 
Recently General Smuts, the Deputy Prime Minister, and, 
among other things, champion of the League of Nations, felt 
constrained to declare in public that South Africa would be 
found on the side of Britain when the need arose. That 
view is probably right, but it is not right for quite the same 
reason that would impel Australia or New Zealand, or even 
Canada, to similar determination. What makes it right is 
the recognition, the assumption, the belief that British foreign 
policy will be so ordered as to obviate the necessity of facing 
the crucial test with trepidation and doubt ; in other words, 
that Britain, in her choice of a casus belli, will never ovet- 
reach the limits set to South African participation as outlined 
here. 
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STAGE 
THE THEATRE 


wMacbeth.” By William Shakespeare. At the Arts Theatre, 
~ Cambridge. 
py long-standing tradition a Marlowe Society production is 
anonymous ; but sometimes the name of the producer leaks 
ut and high expectations are aroused among those who know. 
Former experiences have taught them that, in his hands, what- 
ever the performers may lack in technical accomplishment 
will be more than made up for in faithful adherence to the 
text, in intelligent and sensitive rendering of Shakespeare’s 
poztty, and in responsiveness at every point to the dramatist’s 
intention, The play will be the thing. This week, at the 

Arts Theatre, none of these hopes was disappointed. 

Macbeth is not an easy play to stage. Shakespeare has 
iavished attention on his central theme—the development of 
the character of Macbeth: when he and his lady are on the 
stage the tension is high-pitched and the poetry rich and 
subtle. It is when they are off the stage that the producer’s 
skill is most severely tested ; the play may easily be wrecked 
by a dull Malcolm or a priggish Macduff, an insensitive Ross 
or unintelligent nobles. The twofold problem for the pro- 
ducer must be: first to choose and train his two central 
characters for their tremendous task, and, secondly, to inspire 
the smaller parts with a full sense of their responsibility, for 
on them rests the structure of the play. 

The success of the Marlowe production this week rested 
upon the brilliant accomplishment of these two ends. Mac- 
beth and Lady Macbeth were superb. ‘They felt and under- 
stood all that they said, with the result that the well-known 
words revealed, to one spectator at any rate, an unsuspected 
wealth of meaning. Their youthful charm and the sense 
they gave of potential nobleness added a new poignancy to the 
horror of their downfall. Lady Macbeth was at first harsh 
und insensitive, then bewildered, and at last crushed by what 
she had brought about. Macbeth rushed headlong, driven by 
his imaginative fears, down the slope on which she had set 
his feet. Perhaps the final emotion with which they left the 
audience was pity rather than terror; but, if these two were 
more sympathetic than Shakespeare meant, his play lost 
nothing by it. ‘The horror of the tyranny under which Scot- 
land suffered was never lost sight of. Those difficult short 
scenes in the second half were played with a force and intelli- 
gence that underscored it. Perhaps, too, the history of our 
own times adds something to the poignancy of Macduff’s 
exultant cry of 

The time is free, 
and makes of Malcolm’s 
What’s more to do 
Which would be planted newly with the time 
As calling home our exiled friends abroad 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny, 
something more than the winding-up of an old play. 

The indelible effect of all this was increased by the 
dignified simplicity of the set; the colourful beauty of 
the Scottish eighteenth-century dress ; the eerie horror of the 
witches’ cau!dron, and the effective masks of the apparitions. 
The music off stage, skirling of witchcraft and unknown evil 
abroad, or drumming and trumpeting its martial tunes, added 
much to the tense atmosphere. And many small parts, 
intelligently played, must go unrecorded. But these anony- 
mous young actors look for no personal glory. They have 
had their reward in discovering the play. For perhaps, when 
al is said, the peculiar delight cf such a production, distin- 
guishing it from anything the professional stage can offer, lies 
precisely in that. The audience feel that Shakespeare’s play 
is being, in a double sense, freshly discovered. As scene 
follows scene, the full measure of the tragedy seems to be 
borne in upon the actors as well as uncovered for the on- 
looker. There were, of course, imperfections. The small 
stage made sleep-walking difficult; Lady Macbeth paced to 
and fro more irritated than subdued ; Siward was too obviously 
the “Old Man” of an earlier scene ; Macbeth had clearly not 
“fallen into the sere and yellow leaf.” All this is soon for- 
gotten. What is unforgettable is the sharp presentation of the 
gulf between good and evil ; the horror of two souls destroyed 
and the certainty that men will not for ever endure bloody 
tyranny. Joan BENNETT. 


AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


‘*La Femme du Boulanger’ and ‘* The March of Time.” 

At the Film Society. 

JEAN GIONO must undoubtedly be considered among the front 
ranks of modern French writers, and Marcel Pagnol no doubt 
approached the adaptation of one of his finest works with 
considerable trepidation. But the result is enchanting ; and 
the poor film critic is once again baffled by the phenomenon 
of a film which eschews much of the technique and polish of 
cinema and yet achieves an undeniable greatness. One might, 
indeed, almost accuse it of being shoddily made. The photo- 
graphy is certainly no more than competent, and most of the 
film is shot in mid-shots or long-shots notable for their extreme 
length and unoriginality of angle or lighting. Where, then, 
does the enchantment lie? 

Firstly, in Giono’s story. It is a conception worthy of any 
art, this tale of a village in Provence—full, as are all properly 
rustic villages, of scandal and family feuds—to which comes a 
new baker with a young wife of sinister beauty. This baker 
bakes a bread of surpassing excellence, and when his wife 
runs away with a handsome young satyr of a shepherd, the 
baker’s decision that in the circumstances bread is not 
worth the baking plunges the village into confusion. The 
local squire organises search parties (members of whom come 
back merrily drunk, carrying, in lieu of wife, a pair of horns 
for the baker), and finally the erring pair are located by an 
aged fisherman who sees them, in flagrante, among the marshes 
nearby. The young shepherd is by now identified with Satan, 
and only the Curé is deemed fit to reason with him. Then 
comes one of the finest phantasies of cinema. The Cureé, 
mounted on the back of his hereditary foe, the schoolmaster, 
travels with tucked-up skirts across the swamps, calling 
admonishments across the reeds until the guilty shepherd slips 
like an eel into the water and leaves his lady to her fate. So 
the baker’s wife returns, on a large cart-horse led by the Curé, 
while the village, discreet behind locked doors, bolsters up 
the fiction that she has never fled. 

It must be conceded that much of the film depends on the 
dialogue, which it would be impossible to overpraise, and 
on the quality of the acting, which in every part maintains 
a standard conceivable only in France today. Of a large cast 
it would be tedious to evolve a lengthy roster of praise, but 
the Baker himself is played by Raimu, and this magnificent 
actor really deserves an entire article to himself. He makes 
of his conjugal love, of his overpowering grief at his wife’s 
absence, and of his resulting lapse into outrageous drunken- 
ness, an epic portrait of man, simple and human; and he 
gives to Giono’s dialogue that poetic translucence which is 
its just due. When his wife returns he has a meal ready 
prepared for her; and as they sit at table he evolves an extuse 
for her—she has, of course, been to visit her mother. But a 
moment later a black cat—erring wife of the family tom— 
also returns, and, with ineffable tendresse, he addresses to this 
animal the gentle reproaches (all too gentle) which his wife 
deserves. This scene is a perfect example of great acting. 

It is probab‘e that no review can give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of this film’s beauty ; one can only hope that it will in due 
course appear on the public screens. For, although much will 
perforce be missed in translating the dialogue, purely as a 
human-comedy of a Provengal village it should be accepted by 
its audiences as a piece of rare magic. Of all films since 
Vigo’s Atalante, it remains most gratefully in the memory ; 
and by contrast with it one’s praises of Quai des Brumes ring 
retrospectively a little hollow. Nor is it easy to decide whether 
La Femme du Boulanger, had it been as well made as Quart 
des Brumes, would have been any better ; for it is one of the 
peculiarities of the cinema that a breaking of all the rules 
sometimes produces (possibly by chance) a masterpiece. 

The Film Society also showed the French version of the 
Father Divine episode made by the March of Time in 1936. 
It is a remarkable document. Why the English version was 
not permitted is another of those mysteries which are by now 
too out-of-date to bother about. The other March of Time 
item concerned itself with Voodoo in Harlem, and, though 
mildly sensational, lacked conviction ; one became suspicious 
of some of the sequences as having been too obviously staged. 

Basi, WRIGHT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Problem of Decreasing Wildfowl tions the response varied inversely according to the ati 
the social scale. People of independent means and g00d-sj d 
houses, who had little else to do but exercise themselves the | 
dogs or their horses, revealed a sudden genius for eld 

They came to the door as if they had been waiting for Some 

at whom they could fire their annoyance at the Governmens, 
ineptitude. The scum of snobbery was too thick to skim, Ing 

house of nine rooms and three people an irate gentleman ny 

only declared the Government to be a set of NiNncompoops, hy 

seemed to hold the canvasser in some way responsible fo it §r,— The 
“In times of peace,” he raged, “ townspeople look down on iy Hitler and 
country people. But in times of crisis they come SNivelling jf cates the 
us for shelter.” To which came the knock-out reply: “Qn followed 1 
contrary. There are thousands of townspeople who at all tins fj comment 
greatly envy your good luck in being able to live in jy M% I quite wt 
country.” At another house a young couple whose Childrey fe 00 than 
were away at school argued on the supposition that even fm about the 
evacuated child was (a) dirty, (b) mentally deficient, (c) sufferin, MM with rega 
from measles, diphtheria, whooping-cough or contagious sin English 
complaints; (d) in some other wav undesirable. Their “afte Macaulay 
we have brought up our children cleanly and decently why stand for 
should we be subjectzd to this? ” was a typical heart-cry qf that this 
which it was hopeless to comment. Again and again wer not regal 

























































' For some years the question of the numerical status of 
migratory geese and duck has been causing concern to orni- 
thologists and sportsmen. A deplorable situation has been 
reached in U.S.A., for example, when a drastic measure has 
been necessary to reduce the open season for shooting wild 
duck to practically one month a year In Sweden all shooting 
of wild duck in the province of Jemtland has been forbidden 
for a period of five years. The two things have the same 
meaning: that wild duck, in common with wild geese and 
many other species of wild fowl, are decreasing in numbers 
throughout a large area of the wor.d. Several factors are 
said to be responsible for this: cold storage, by which wild- 
fowl have been made a commercial proposition; excessive 
use of decoys in certain European countries; draining of land, 
agricultural development and spread of civilisation, all of which 
have seriously disturbed or destroyed nesting areas; shooting 
of birds in the early spring, when paired, and of young birds 
not ready to fly. It must be remembered that wildfowl travel 
over long distances, and do not belong to any one country, 
so that the problem of their protection is an international one. 
As usual, the International Committee for Bird Preservation 
has tackled it, with the result that the British Section has now 


drafted a Bill aimed at extending the minimum close time for noted the same affronted refusals to have easy lives tums I have 
wild duck and wild geese both at the beginning and end of UPside down. to prese 
the present season. Many birds are already paired, and are * * * x opinion 
nesting in February. In August many late broods still cannot with reg 
fiy. Protection at both times is imperative. And By Contrast doubt th 

* * * * Such experiences were not calculated to improve my friend’ ae 


The Bill view of humanity. But others did. It was good to have, 
: messenger specially sent from a couple of almost eighty to gy, 

The Bill has already sailed smoothly through the House of “ We will take three children. Who knows how long we shal le i 
Lords, but has been wrecked in the Commons. It has now be here? This is the least we can do.” It was refreshing to 


on Febr 
Neverth 


been withdrawn in order that a necessary amendment may hear the landlord of a little public-house argue with his wik — 
be made, and it will be brought forward again shortly. (The whether they should take boys or girls, though they hai _ 
amendment stipulates that the close time for wild duck and already three boys of their own. On advice they took girls, It qua 
geese is to start on February rst, but below high-tide mark was good even in cases where no children could be taken 1 -* 
of spring tides to begin on February 21st. The date of pro- see a woman wiping her hands on a sack apron and taking =" 
hibition of import is to begin on February Ist.) It is worth with sympathy und understanding. It meant something to hay: eli 
noting that the I.C.B.P. is being very honest about the Bill, 4 civil and decent refusal from houses where overcrowding — 
which it admits is far from perfect, and is in reality a measure was already rank. It counteracted the reply of a lady who where, | 
of compromise. But what it does believe is that it will give a stormed, “ Yes, we have three bedrooms, but they're Pa the 
lead in Europe on an urgent question, and that it will help “Of what?” “Furniture!” On one point only did rich and tod fal 
greatly in conserving the stock of wildfowl in the Northern poor seem to feel the same way: that the scheme is unsatis ae 
Hemisphere. Even as an imperfect compromise, therefore, the factory. Everywhere ther: was the same criticism of it, the — 
Bill, which will protect such lovely species as eider duck, same feeling that a communal system should quickly take its oe 
mallard, pochard, shelldrake, shoveller, smew, teal and widgeon, place. : the wag 
is extremely important. Bird lovers should remember that they " EF * * ving 
can help it in the usual way by writing to their local M.P., - ss 
or they can help both it and the society responsible for it by In the Garden No ¢ 

resorts 


becoming members of the I.C.B.P., whose address is the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. They will find that this 
is not the first time that that organisation has done powerful 
work on problems of international bird protection. 

* * x * 


Almost a hundred and fifty years ago Gilbert White com B jgeas o 
pained that the “ bull-finches make sad havoc among the buds B consid 
of my cherry and apricot trees; they also destroy the buds J ynown 
the gooseberries and honey-suckles.” A year earlier he had very re 
complained that they did the same to his damsons. Today, happer 
The First Orchard almost on the same date, I see them devastating the prumw § js nov 
pissardii, and am forced to wonder which I should miss most: govern 
the absence of the birds or the loss of the wine-pink buds speech 
which seem to dye their feathers. A few days earlier White more 
had “covered the asparagus beds, and the artichokes with advisa 
muckle.” A note in the new Nonesuch edition calls attention § js exe 
to the word muckle, describing it as a term still occasionally could 
used for long cow-manure in remote country districts. This opinic 
gives the word much less than its due. Muckle is still good § Germ 
conmmon Midland English. I was brought up to think d even 
any muck-heap as a muckle, and in turn of any man on his This 
own muckle as a man not to be mucked about with. to th 
Meanwhile, I have made a load of muckle into a_hot-bed, Clerk 


Yhe first of the orchards is in bloom: the orchard of hazel- 
nuts. The trees are like bush-apples; the straight avenues 
between them are misty yellow with caterpillar catkins. This 
year the flowers are certainly longer than for some years past, 
and dry mild weather seems tu have made them more golden. 
They were also much earlier; we first noted them on 
December 13th. Now, two months later, the first are over, 
the main crop is at its loveliest, the last have not begun. 
For the past few mornings a skvful of black cloud has come 
up against the sun. Mv gardener calls it black wind; rain 
never comes. }f you can catch the full-blown catkins against 
the black wind, in the sun, they seem suddenly to burn with 


golden smoke. raising a temperature of 90° on the second day. The fits Of 
* * * * iris reticulata are out, rich torches of purple, the first grape in gi 

hyacinths, many crocuses, the first saxifrages, the later buttel- . 

Evacuation and Cou y : ‘ : < » i a ' and i 
ntry People cup-yellow variety of winter aconite, the first mauve cowsliP B  yptij 


The Governments scheme for the evacuation of children bells of the primula denticulata, a renewal of iris stylosa, the the < 
is not being well received in country districts. A friend took pink and blue soldiers and sailors, the first daffodils. I break rese 
on the job of a house-to-house census in a village—outside of up the dry potatoes of dahlias and salvia patius, and a little i 
and three times as large as her own—which was too lazy todo squirrel-red vole is disturbed from among them and slithers ae 
it for :tself. The results were interesting. With few excep- brightly away in the sun. H. E. Bares. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. Tur Spectator } 


IN 


DEFENCE OF GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


§ix,—The amount of space that the English Press devotes to 
Hitler and to Germany is appreciated in this country, as it indi- 
cates the measure of interest with which events over here are 
followed in England. Of course, it is not surprising that English 
comment is very often unjust, being emotionally prejudiced. 

[ quite understand that, for an Englishman, it is more difficult 
now than it ever was before to arrive at an unbiased opinion 
about the German Government. The recent German policy 
with regard to the Jews is, of course, the reason for this. The 
English tendency to self-righteousness, mentioned even by 
Macaulay, brings with it an appreciable difficulty to under- 
stand foreign ways of thinking ; nevertheless, it seems to me 
that this tendency makes for strength of character, and I do 
not regard it as an English failing. 

I have always been glad to observe how The Spectator tries 
to present to its readers every considerable difference of 
opinion on auestions of the day. This has also been the case 
with regard to Germany until quite recently, and I do not 
doubt that you, Sir, will soon renew your efforts to ho’d the 
balance even, after having delighted most of your readers by 
articles such as the “ Letter from a German Clerk,” published 
on February 10th, which is misleading, to say the least of it. 
Nevertheless, I regard the letter as genuine; there are such 
people in Germany, but not very many, and their opinion is 
entirely without weight. Now, I know very well that your 
readers would be inclined to say it was not possible for the 
opinion of even the majority of Germans to make itself heard, 
and it seems high time that something should be done to 
clear up this :nisunderstanding. 

It is, I think, not generally known in England how our 
Government is informed. Nazi officials, which exist every- 
where, even in the remotest village, constantly have to report 
on the opinions which they hear about. I know that insincere 
and fulsome praise of the Government would almost certainly 
be detected and the respensible official denounced by the 
Government offices, which collect and forward these reports, 
and are, of course, constantly comparing them. In this way 
the authorities do get to know what the people think, and it 
is my considered opinion that no German Government was 
ever 50 well informed before. 

No doubt your readers will object that a Government which 
resorts to such measures is disgusting according to all English 
ideas of freedom, so it will be necessary to ask for your kind 
consideration of the following arguments. It is, I believe, 
known to some even in England that a German must be a 
very real danger to the Government before anything untoward 
happens to him. After all, it must not be forgotten that Germany 
is now, for better or for worse, trying out a new system of 
government which does not officially allow any freedom of 
speech on Government matters. But, with regard to this rule, 
more freedom is often allowed than many Germans think 
advisable, although in this respect also careful consideration 
is exercised. Probably no European country except Russia 
could be now governed, for any length of time, against the 
opinion of the majority of the people, and certainly not 
Germany. Therefore, it is in the interest of Government, 
even in this country, to hear the opinions of all classes. 
This would be impossible if opinions were suppressed 
dio extent mentioned by your “Letter from a German 

lerk,.” 


Of course, we Germans know that we are Sacrificing much 
in giving up, if only for a time, almost all the liberal ideas 
and institutions upon which every modern State has subsisted 
until recently. But it was patently impossible to go on in 
the old way in Germany, and the new system has, up to the 
Present, given such results in every domain that it must be 
continued. Also, I would point out that any alternative does 
Not exist, 


With regard to the Jews, Mr. Harold Nicolson is quite 
right that all sympathies for Germany, which had been care- 
fully built up in England, have received a tremendous set- 
back by our anti-Jewish policy. But it must not be forgotten 
that this people really constitute the only considerable number 
of inhabitants which are alien in race and thought, and can 
only be a tremendous obstacle to all national unification as 
now desired in Germany. The German Jew was always first 
a Jew and then, as far as it suited him, a German. He never 
ceased to injure Aryan interests if it was at all possible to give 
positions and influence to men of his race. Indeed, it is only 
the truth to say that practical race-politics were initiated by 
the Jews in Germany long before Hitler took up the campaign 
from the other side. 

Of course, I know that even those Englishmen who recog- 
nise that our opposition to the Jews was necessary do not 
approve of the methods employed, and, indeed, many Germans 
found them little to their liking. But with regard to this I 
would remind you that the Nazi Government has always 
favoured very energetic measures as soon as a certain policy 
had once been decided on. Also, it is to be remembered that 
many achievements which have strengthened Germany could 
not have been so completely attained by the orthodox and 
hesitating methods of government still favoured in England, 
for instance. My country has made up its mind to get rid 
of a considerable part of a race which it regards as 
harmful, and this aim could never be achieved by way 
of humanitarian measures alone without prejudice to private 
interests. 

On the other hand, I am quite ready to recognise that 
some incidents were deplorable, as they did less harm to the 
Jews than to Germany itself. Of course, many German 
Jews are personally much to be pitied, but, in spite of this, 
the action against them musi be regarded as a necessity for 
the State, which, in time of stress, is justified in demanding 
even much greater sacrifices from all its citizens. These ideas 
may seem rather crude to you, Sir, but I am afraid that an 
authoritarian State cannot consider any principles which stand 
in the way of progress as understood in this country today. 
If it were otherwise, we could never have reached the present 
position of power. It is impossible to have it both ways, and, 
up to the present moment, } do not think matters generally 
could have been managed very much better. 

I recognise that I might be asked, if the Jews were really 
so harmful to Germany, if it was necessary to proceed 
against them very harshly by law. My answer would be 
that the German Government must be regarded as com- 
petent to decide this question, and that it has decided it, 
braving world opinion and all resultant injury to our foreign 
interests. 

It must not be forgotten that our present system promises 
a big advance in the improvement of all conditions of life. 
That much has been achieved already is universally recognised, 
and, as to the future, one of your best-known economists and 
an enemy of Nazi ideas has only just published an examina- 
tion of the German financial system, and gives it as.his opinion 
that there are, at present, no signs of collapse for many years 
to come. 

Would it not be better to recognise that Germany cannot 
alter, or even modify, her system to please foreign countries, 
and that all difficulties created by people with prejudiced 
opinions do harm to all, and not to my country alone? English- 
men may rest assured that their convictions are shared by 
many Germans, as is well known in German Government 
circles. These principles are even accorded a certain amount 
of influence, but only as long as the same objections are not 
also expressed by foreign critics and in a too provocative 
manner.—Yours faithfully, A GERMAN LANDOWNER. 
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SHOULD STATES BE UNSELFISH ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1rR,—I am sorry if Dr. Bevan thinks that I ignored the point 
of his article. I answered the points in it which seemed to 
be relevant to our letter. Dr. Bevan did make considerable 
play with the abstract distinction between selfishness and 
unselfishness. The relevance of his remarks about the different 
duties of States and of individuals depended, I thought, on 
the play he made—erroneously, as I believe—with that dis- 
tinction, and I still think so. 

No one ever supposed that statesmen should act with a 
reckless generosity which might be commendable in private 
persons in certain situations, though recklessness and unselfish- 
ness are not, even in individuals, the same. Statesmen have 
responsibilities which private individuals have not: they are 
by their actions committing not themselves only, but other 
people, not even their contemporary fellow-citizens alone, but 
“countless generations yet unborn.” They have to think of 
all their nation may mean to the world. There are values 
which it is their particular concern to preserve. They are 
not selfish because they consider them, but they are if, in 
considering them, they refuse to regard or weigh the claims 
of other peoples. These facts are elementary and obvious, 
and I do not see why we should have been supposed to ignore 
them. 

Selfishness and unselfishness are not standards of conduct, 
but states or attitudes of mind, not easy to define, but easy 
to recognise. An unselfish spirit may not direct to the same 
action in a complicated situation such as that which a states- 
man has to face as it would in a simple situation. Our letter 
was prompted by the appeals which supporters of the National 
Government have been making in the last few months to two 
evil spirits—the spirit of fear and the spirit of selfishness. 
Both these spirits lead to short-sighted action, and are there- 
fore far more dangerous and reckless in statesmen, who ought 
to take long views, than in individuals. Men dominated by 
fear or by selfishness make bad judgements, and statesmen 
dominated by fear or by selfishness will make bad judgements 
for their nation. Perhaps it will be maintained that our 
Government are not so dominated, but why do they appeal to 
these passions in us when they want our support? 

I cannot follow Dr. Bevan’s view that if a statesman is 
committing his country to a generous action he must get the 
consent of his people, as he need not if he is committing his 
country to a narrowly selfish action. ‘The latter may easily 
be more fatal to his country than the former. Does Dr. Bevan 
really hold that the rulers of Belgium in 1914, when they 
rejected a policy which a selfish regard of the interests of their 
country might have dictated, were wrong because they did not 
take a plebiscite ; while, if they had accepted the German offer, 
there would have been no need to consult the people? We 
are sometimes told by supporters of Munich that we saved 
Czecho-Slovakia from the fate of Belgium. Ought we to have 
“saved” Belgium in 1914 by advising her to submit to 
Germany, and ought we to have kept out of war ourselves in 
1914? Were our statesmen in 1914 deluded and foolish in 
committing us to risk our existence in seeking to defend the 
rule of law? I hope Dr. Bevan does not mean this, but his 
arguments seem to imply it. 

Finally, will Dr. Bevan answer the questions in the last 
paragraph of my last letter?—Yours, &c., A. D. Linpsay. 

The Master’s Lodging, Balliol College, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir—In your last issue Dr. Jacks asks for a list of 
examples from history of unselfishness in the dealing of State 
with State. He imagines (I fear correctly) that “ the list would 
not be very imposing”; but there is at least one example of 
a State “ giving its life” for loyalty’s sake. 

In 427 B.c. the little State of Plataea surrendered to the 
Lacedaemonians after sustaining a two years’ siege in heroic 
endurance rather than be false to their alliance with Athens. 
Pleading (unsuccessfully) for their lives, they used the follow- 
ing words (Thucydides III, 55 seqg.: Jowett’s translation): 

“Tf we refused to revolt from the Athenians at your bidding, 
we were quite right; for they assisted us . . . and after this 
it would have been dishonourable to betray them. They had 
been our benefactors. . .. How could we refuse to respond 
loyally to their call? . . . and yet the consistency of men’s 
conduct should be consistently acknowledged.” 


February 24, 1939 | 
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Has the verdict of mankind poured contempt upon 
Quixotic loyalty even unto death of the Plataeans? 
history (nearly three centuries earlier) with a very diff 
ending of the refusal of Jerusalem, inspired by Isqj 
Prophet, to submit to Sennacherib, King of Assyria, gives 
the only and all-sufficient justification for deciding ta 
“because right is right, to follow right were wisdom jn th 
scorn of consequence.” When the alliance with Egypt Proves 
(as Isaiah had foretold) a “bruised reed” the People ¢f 
Jerusalem gave themselves up to the madness of despair 
“Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die.” But at the 
eleventh hour Isaiah’s constant courage produced mor 
revolution—a return to trust in God. It must have been 4 
support to the little faith of millions of us to remember thy 
that return to God was followed by the destruction of the 
army of Sennacherib, which delivered Jerusalem. But 
faith would demand no miracle. If it be right for States tg 
stand firm and trust in God, it must be right “in scom ¢ 
consequence.” Who are we to judge whether defeat wit, 
honour be not the better way?—Yours, &c., CrCcIL Grant, 

Wheathampstead. 





THE WAR IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1R,—I am all for stripping the Spanish conflict of the partisay 
exaggeration (on both sides) in which it has been drenched: 
and among those who have put up the Franco sign, in par 
ticular, there is going to be an uncomfortable process gf 
debamboozlement. But, really, Mr. John Marks is mis 
informed if he disputes your contention that “ without th 
support of German and Italian material and men Gener! 
Franco would not have won [the war] at all.” 

If the Spanish situation is to be seen in perspective, we 
must recognise that when the original military pronunci. 
miento failed, defeated by the mad heroism of the commo 
folk of Madrid and Barcelona, General Franco was then faced 
with the alternative of either admitting failure—a common 
enough fate for military plots in Spain—or accepting the 
German and Italian help which had been promised and 
arranged long before. He chose the latter course—with whit 
disastrous consequences we know. 

German and Italian aircraft came in in large numbers from 
the last week in July, making up the Junta’s deficiency in 
that arm to such effect that when I was in Madrid in th 
middle of September, 1936, I heard from Don Indalecio Prieto 
himself the estimate of an air superiority on the Insurgent 
side of twelve to one! There was also at the beginning of 
the war the very present help of German and _ Italian naval 
units for the transporting of troops from Morocco. Whatever 
material was sent in to the Government side has never been 
comparable in quantity with the steady supply of aeroplanes, 
tanks and medium artillery, together with their foreign tech- 
nicians from Germany, Italy (and Portugal). The constant 
air-raids undertaken by German and Italian air armadss, not 
under the control of General Franco, have undoubtedly been 
the important factor in the downfall of the Loyalist cause, 
especially as since the end of January, 1938, the Government 
have refrained completely from any bombing of civilian centres 
or towns behind the lines. Claiming to be upholding the 
cause of all Spaniards—with more justification than the 
so-called “ Nationalists”—Dr. Negrin’s Government had no 
desire to destroy the Spanish heritage: quite apart from the 
fact that, owing to the Insurgents’ endless flow of material, 
they could not hope to compete in air power. 

The League of Nations Commission has in its Provisional 
Report given us the data with regard to volunteer personnel 
from abroad assisting the Spanish Government. But whet, 
oh! when, are we going to have reliable figures of the extent 
of foreign aid supplied to the forces of privilege, which seem 
once more to be triumphant over the deep and widely-felt 
democratic aspirations of the Spanish people?—Yours, &c, 

W. HorSFALL CARTER. 


WAR: THE CHRISTIAN’S DILEMMA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—It would occupy more space than you could grant 
adequately to indicate the Christian pacifist’s view of and 
response to the dilemma which the Dean of St. Paul’s so ably 
and fairly sets forth in his articles on War. But may I put 
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one or two points which, in my judgement, enable a Christian 
gan or woman to choose the other horn of the dilemma from 
that which the Dean feels bound to accept? I can do this 
pest and most briefly by quoting the Dean’s words and adding 
comments in each case. 

(1) “ The Christian is a member of a community and has 
obligations to the. . . State which is its organ.” Granted ; but 
we are all of us members of more than one community Is 
not the Dean held at this point ivoo much by the philosophical 
conception of the Greek city-state within whose bounds the 
whole of the citizen’s life and culture was comprised? In 
the modern world this is not so; for our life is futfilled in 
numberless associations, many of which transcend State limits. 
War, however, always disintegrates these larger communities ; 
it disrupts every kind of international society, it imposes 
schism upon the Church, it breaks the spiritual unity of the 
human family, and most of all by its exploitation of fear and 
hate it enthrones evil in the souls of men and so delays the 
triumph of the Kingdom of God. Then why must the citizen’s 
military obligations to the State take precedence of his non- 
military obligations to the other communities which minister 
to human life and give it amplitude and value to an even 
greater extent than does the State? It is surely of paramount 
importance to maintain’s one loyalty to the wider communities 
of which we are members ; and this can only te done as we 
refuse to engage in war. 

(2) “Can it be maintained that the community (the Dean 
is referring to the State) has no right to call upon its members 
to defend it?” Again, the general principle is not questioned ; 
for it is inherent in the obligations which we owe to the social 
group to which we belong. But the pacifist claims that there 
are other and better and more Christian ways of defending the 
State than by war. Indeed, one of the chief dangers to which 
the modern State is exposed is precisely that common belief 
in the legitimacy of war (as a last resort) which the Dean 
admits; and therefore to renounce that belief is the surest 
way to dissipate the danger and to defend the State. More- 
over, it is only by the renunciation of war for any purpose 
whatsoever that we can preserve the citizen’s contacts with 
those wider communities which play so large a part in his 
many-sided life. Pacifism is thus the truest defence alike of 
the State and of the larger social groups to which the citizen 
belongs. 

(3) “We cannot contract out of society just at the moment 
when it is in the greatest danger.” To which society does 
the Dean refer? The pacifist has no wish to “contract out” 
of any society of which he is a member ; but what we “ cannot 
do” (according to the Dean) is actually imposed upon us 
whenever the State goes to war; for it is impossible to fulfil 
contradictory obligations at cne and the same _ time. 
Admittedly, as the Dean insists, “the Christian is under a 
tension from which there is no escape.” But in claiming 
priority for the State does he not exalt political considera- 
tions above spiritual ones and put~ Machiavelli before Christ? 
The Christian is certainly called to “render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s,” but never at the cost of refusing to 
“render unto God the things that are God’s.” In other words, 
if and when the Dean’s dilemma arises, it can never be 
resolved (as he seems to suggest) by sacrificing the larger 
community to the lesser; for—like the Apostles—-every 
Christian “ought to obey God rather than men.”—Yours 
faithfully, LEYTON RICHARDS. 

Carrs Lane, Birmingham. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
SinR,—The articles by the Dean of St: Paul’s entitled “ War: 
the Christian Dilemma” raise certain points which seem to 
me, a humble and unlearned Christian, to require challenging. 
The “ Dilemma ” with which the Dean is concerned arises from 
the conflict in the mind of the Christian between the claims of 
his Christianity on the one hand, and those of .a misty entity, 
variously called “the State,’ “the community,” and “ secular 
civilisation,” on the other. The claim of this “State” is 
based on the benefits which every man within it has derived 
from it. Such benefits include, according to the Dean, culture, 
freedom, and the protection of the Law, and these benefits 
are to be regarded by every citizen as a debt of honour which 
must be repaid even by engaging in a “just” war. His 
assumptions, then, seem to be three: first, that we have 
voluntarily incurred this debt ; second, that going to war will 


pay the debt; and, third, that what will be benefited by our 
engaging in a just war will, in fact, be the source of those 
privileges which he mentions. 

To this I would respectfully reply that the source of our 
culture, freedom, and security is not what we call the “ State.” 
That is, when we enjoy these privileges we are not bound to 
feel ourselves indebted for them to the British Government. 
We owe our culture, freedom, and personal security not to our 
own Government alone, but to Mankind, to the accumulated 
culture and knowledge of several scores of nations in about 
eight millenia. We owe our culture to English poets, German 
musicians, Italian artists, French philosophers. The Greeks 
had democracy, the Romans had drains. Culture and Law are 
not the invention of the “State” or the “community,” they 
are an accumulated heritage which is claimed as justifiably by 
Germatis as by Englishmen. If, then, we are indebted for 
these privileges to mankind, are we to defend them by 
slaughtering mankind? 

Moreover, there is an unhappy fallacy into which anyone 
who uses the word “ defence ” is liable to fall. The plain truth 
is that, in these days of highly civilised warfare, “defence ” 
has no meaning. Everybody knows, in spite of gas-masks and 
air-raid shelters, that it is impossible to “defend” people and 
property from a hail of fire and disease. All we can do is 
to go and pour fire and disease on somebody else’s family and 
property—but this can hardly be called defence. The word 
is useless in connexion with modern warfare, even in speaking 
of concrete matters like wives and houses: how much more 
misleading to talk of “ defending’ so abstract a conception as 
“culture” or “freedom.” It’s simply a question of blowing 
somebedy else’s wife and children to pieces, which, according 
to the Dean, can in certain circumstances be the duty of a 
Christian.—Yours, &c., Erik R. ROUTLEY. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


THE MAcMAHON CORRESPONDENCE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—For obvious reasons I do not wish to open a lengthy 
discussion on the Near Eastern Question while the matter is 
still in a critical stage of discussion, but you have raised one 
point in your last issue (in your “ News of the Week” para- 
graph on the Palestine Conference) which seems to me to 
invite some misunderstanding. 

Referring to the forthcoming publication of the MacMahon 
correspondence, you say: “historical interpretation is not 
likely to assist in solving the Palestine problem at this late 
date.” I submit, confident that more able students of this 
matter will agree with me, that to ignore, or even belittle, 
the historical aspect of the problem would cause a disastrous 
and unjust incompatibility between the Arab and our point of 
view. Even in the most Europeanised parts of the Arab 
world history plays a vital part in the life of the people, and 
informs the common outlook, in a way which to us has become 
unfamiliar. This is largely due to the fact that the tradition 
of memorising famous sayings and pieces of knowledge has 
survived in spite of the spread of- modern education. Arab 
horse-dealers, to take a trivial example, have no stud-book to 
consult, and yet they can recite the breeding of a well-bred 
horse as accurately as a Newmarket trainer the pedigree of a 
Derby favourite. 

In the political sphere this traditional aptitude to preserve 
knowledge by repetition and learning by heart is of maximum 
importance. Many Englishmen have been surprised in recent 
years at hearing phrases from the MacMahon correspondence, 
and from such important documents as “The Declaration to 
the Seven” and the Angio-French Declaration of 1918, chanted 
at them by Arab chauffeurs or traveiling companions or chance- 
met peasants. Many documents which are thus widely known 
among Arabs have never been published in England, and, in 
consequence, Englishmen such as I have referred to have had 
much difficulty in understanding what was being said to them, 
probably putting their interlocutors down as odd rogues. Now 
that the most important of these documents, so well known 
in Palestine and so little known here, is at last to be officially 
published, it would be a matter for much regret if the English 
reader should be led to suppose that time has exhausted them 
of any significance, or that they mean much only to a few.— 
Your obedient servant, CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 

10 Wilfred Street, S.W. 1. 
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THE DEFEATISTS 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1rR,—May I reply to Mr. Capper-Johnson? My reference to 
the Society of Friends was not offensive either in tone or 
intention: my reference to views held “passively” was 
motived by the fact that many members of the Society of 
Friends assisted in the prosecution of war by driving ambu- 
lances ; moreover, the society has not recently made an active 
stand against the infliction of the death penalty, though as 
recently as February roth last a boy of nineteen was hanged 
for murder, 

I am aware of the Friends’ interpretation of the Gospels: 
I am aware also that it has been and is rejected by the vast 
majority of Christians and by all Christian charities. In the 
words of the late Edward Grubb (We Did Not Fight, 1935, 
p. 152), “no part of the Christian Church has yet reached a 
satisfactory philosophy of the relations between the laws of 
the State and what Christians regard as the higher law of 
God. ‘There are no generally accepted principles that we can 
apply to the question whether, and under what conditions, a 
law of the State can rightly be disobeyed.” 


In the words of Dr. G. P. Gooch (Politics and Morals, 1935, 
p. 22), “ The private citizen may prefer to surrender his life 
rather than his faith... . A State cannot and must not make 
such a sacrifice, for it is the trustee of generations to come. 
... The supreme obligation of a State to survive may involve 
decisions which an individual might feel bound on ethical 
grounds to reject the action of a Government within 
certain limits is determined by considerations of what we may 
call a biological rather than a moral order.” 

These are weighty authorities. 


I commend them to your 
readers.—Your obedient servant, : 


ARNOLD WILSON. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—In his article “ Who are the Defeatists? ” in your issue 
of 3rd inst., Sir Arnold Wilson attributes to Cowper the phrase 
“ forecasting the future of uncertain evils.” Did Cowper ever 
write anything so foolish? I doubt it. Milton did, in Comus, 
assign to the Elder Brother a memorable phrase 
«| . . be not over-exquisite. 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils.” 
This may be what Sir Arnold had in mind. Even Cowper 
would hardly worry about “the future” of evils which in 
themselves were doubtful.—Yours faithfully, 
JAMES KENYON. 
Beechwood, Windsor Road, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


[Sir Arnold. Wilson writes: “Mr. Kenyon has correctly 
noted a printer’s error; the phrase is, however, in Cowper’s 
letter to John Johnson on November 20th, 1792—in inverted 
commas. I am grateful to Mr. Kenyon for identifying the true 
originator of the phrase.”] 


LEADERLESS YOUTH 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—As one of the “leaderless youth” of whom Mr. Joad 
writes so perceivingly in your issue of February 17th, I should 
like to stress the dangers of the revived appetite for authority 
and national effort. Side by side with the era of “ debunk,” 
whose philosophy might be called the doctrine of random 
stimulation, there has been Utopianism of an unparalleled 
intensity, attached to ideals as various as the League of 
Nations, anarchism, monetary reform, international Socialism, 
free love, art for life’s sake, and all the other slogans which 
have brought groups together and divided parents and children. 
We have got fed up with these because they show no likelihood 
of working out in our time, and we think there may be some 
more immediate and satisfying goal to which we could lend 
energies that may soon be snuffed out anyway. 

England as at present constituted is a pretty sorry. affair for 
the majority, and hardly worth defending ; but we dare not 
abandon hope of making it into something tolerable, for we 
find its muddie-headedness thwarting us at every turn. How 
many of us have got work equal to what our education has 
fitted us for? How many of us are willing that our own 
chi'dren should suffer the same uncertainty and neglect, the 
same subservience to a feeble tradition that we cannot replace? 
There is a sickness in youth today which is not disguised by 
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creeds and banners, though these may be a fatal obs 
building a solid future. We feel that the older generation 
almost enjoys making crises, as a secret revenge on life for 
giving it all it hoped for. We wre not in a position to af 
the international situation much, but until this is settled some. 
how there is no space or peace of mind in which spiti 
problems can be properly considered or material Welfare 
improved. A quarter of our resources now go up in smoke 
or the preparations for it; perhaps in a few years it Will be 
half or three-quarters. What kind of life does that leaye? No 
wonder some are desperately turning to leaders who wish to 
exploit impatience and irustration.—Yours faithfully, 


7 Airlie Gardens, W. 8. H. R. W. Rosenris, 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Mr. C. E. M. Joad’s characteristic, though somewhyt 
facile, analysis of University moods gave many of his readen 
I rather suspect, a not unpleasant sensation of “ democratic 
awareness” or of “the young Anglo-Saxon’s mission to the 
world.” He attributes, I think rightly, the urgent demanj 
for authority and guidance to a reaction against the pre-Wy 
doctrine of the essential reasonableness of man, and illustrates 
the symptoms of this reaction by the lowering of artistic an 
literary taste. So far, I think, there are few who would wig 
to disagree with him. 


Why, however, does he regret that his own generation cay 
provide no antidote to this leaderlessness? ‘The habit of 
remaining firmly perched on the intellectual fence during 
undergraduate days, it seems to me, is a most exhilarating 
experience. In fact, the need felt for external authority, be it of 
Church or State or ideology, shows at once a certain weakness 
and uncertainty. Perhaps we are a little jealous of the Conti- 
nental youth, who is relieved of the responsibility of living 
his own life. 


Mr. Joad makes much of the increased interest in religion 
among young people, and observes that they need a leader to 
direct it. The healthiness of this renewed interest is that 
they are asking the right questions, not that they are expect 
ing the right answers. Its unhealthiness, it seems to me, js 
that religion has become the product of a world-weariness, 
Like the Victorian world, we frighten our congregations, but 
not with Hell and Final Judgement—with Crisis and War. 


With many others of my generation I feel that intellectual, 
religious or political “ Fuehrers” are helpless in answering 
the kind of questions that young people are asking— 
Yours faithfully, K. D. Evans. 

13 Delapre Crescent Road, Northampton. 


CYNOMANIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Some people love dogs and some do not. Mr. Vulliamy 
goes too far in calling mere dog-lovers “ cynomaniacs”: we 
are all of us free to choose our own love-objects and _play- 
things, and if some choose dogs, well and good. The rest of us 
should rejoice that the cynophiles have found something from 
which they can derive so much innocent pleasure. Proposals 
to abolish dogs, or to prevent people keeping them if they 
want to, are not only impracticable, but illiberal in intention, 
and as such they are to be most strenuously resisted. But at 
the same time the wishes and tastes of those who do not like 
dogs are equally deserving of consideration. The trouble at 
the present time is that dog-lovers, especially in suburban 
areas, are flagrantly abusing other peopte’s good-natured 
tolerance of their pets. 


To the dog-lover everything a dog does is sweet—this is 4 
natural consequence of the blindness of love; but there are 
others who feel a legitimate resentment at having to pick their 
way so carefully over the pavements, and at having to be s0 
constantly prepared for aggressive yappings and demonstra- 
tions of “ affection ” from animals which they do not like. In 
some districts there are so many dogs that it is no longer 
possible to walk at ease about the streets, and the quiet enjoy- 
ment of parks and open spaces is utterly spoilt. By Rushmere 
on Wimbledon Common, for exampte, we ourselves find that 
our children cannot run ten yards after a ball without having 
a veritable pack of dogs at their heels; and when I go out 
on the Common, to read a book on a summer afternoon, I 
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iso am molested. What happens is that some wretched dog 
patks at_me until it has distracted my attention, then it 
approaches and even paws at me, and, as likely as not, cocks 
is leg at the very tree-stump on which I am sitting. My 
qdden and vicious remarks disturb the dog-owner almost as 
much as the barking of the dog has disturbed me. There is 
, regrettable momentary breach of the peace, which does not 
matter, except that the innocent party—namely, the dog—is 
liable to get hurt. The much more serious side to the dog 
nuisance is that our children, who are not so careful as adults 
shout avoiding the excrement in the streets, are constantly and 
igevitably bringing it into their bedrooms and playroom on the 
wles of their shoes. This is not happening only in our par- 
ticular home, but everywhere in the suburbs, and it can only 
be regarded with apprehension: as a grave menace to the public 


health. 

] deplore the tendency amongst your correspondents to 
evade the serious issues raised by Mr. Vulliamy and to side- 
track them with charming pleasantries about the relative virtues 
of Canis familiaris and Homo sapiens, or completely irrelevant 
gsertions about the intelligence of sheep-dogs and the useful- 
ness of St. Bernards for rescue work on mountains. The fact 
remains that dogs have unfortunately retained many of the 
habits of the jackals and the wolves from which they are 
derived. They are camp-followers and scavengers that have 
learnt to fawn upon Man, but they have not become adapted, 
as have human beings, to life in urban environments. To keep 
them at all, in London, is a form of cruelty, and when so 
many sanitary precautions are necessary to avoid outbreaks of 
epidemic disease, the toleration of canine excrement in’ the 
streets is a barbaric anachronism. 


Dog-owners, along with the rest of us, are subject to infec- 
tion by the pathogens which multiply on faecal matter, and if 
appeals to their decency and common sense are ineffective, 
restrictions will sooner or later have to be imposed on the 
freedom of dogs in towns. The present by-laws are evaded 
very simply by letting the dogs off their leads. I would sug- 
gest that dogs should not be allowed in the streets at all, except 
when on lead, and that the police and the general public 
should then bestir themselves to secure the conviction of dog- 
owners responsible for offences. As for the parks and open 
spaces, it is a very reasonable request that some parts shou!d 
always be preserved free from dogs, for the enjoyment of those 
who do not care for their attentions. 





That the practice of keeping dogs, altogether denied free 
exercise in the streets, would be even more cruel than it is at 
present cannot be disputed. But it should be for the dog- 
lovers—who are, after all, in the minority—and the various 
humane societies to discuss this aspect of the matter amongst 
themselves. If they happened to discover the difference 
between unselfish love of animals and the pleasures of keeping 
incarcerated pets, the canine population of our towns might 
undergo a very desirable reduction.—Yours faithfully, 


E. C. LarGE. 
8 Thornton Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


SikR—I think your correspondent who would abolish dogs 
must have lived some time in the East to have acquired his 
strange views concerning them. There is a legend that our 
Blessed Lord, once passing a dead dog, heard men speak 
disparagingly of the carcase, whereupon He paused and said, 
“Pearls coud not equal the whiteness of its teeth.” Possibly 
it was the knowledge of this legend which caused a great 
Dutch painter to place a dog in the foreground of his picture 
of the Crucifixion. If dogs are sometimes troublesome and 
offensive, surely it is unjust to blame them for what the 
thoughtlessness or cruelty of their owners has brought about. 

_Jean Ingelow said she thought animals must have a future 
life, because, as far as she could see, it was only in that way 
God could make it up to them for the cruelty of Man towards 
them in this life. In some parts of the Arctic regions dogs 
are indispensable fpr obtaining the necessaries of life, and 
Would it have been possible to discover the Poles without 
dogs? Also, are they not just as indispensable in our streets 
as guides to the blind, besides helping mankind in other ways 
mentioned by your correspondents. Love is the greatest thing 
in the world, and the greatest kind of love is that which 





sacrifices even life itself for love’s sweet sake. One of the 
most beautiful stories told to me as a child was the story of 
Beth Gelert. The story of Gelert’s heroic defence of his 
master’s child is no isolated fact. All down the ages dogs 
have been the friend and helper of Man when Man has 
befriended them, and repaid his friendship with loving service, 
and I would conclude this letter with the lines which 
Sir Francis Doyle wrote over the grave of his dog: 


“Not without Hope in this sepulchral spot 
A wreath presaging Life we twine ; 
If God be Love, what sleeps below 
Was not without a spark Divine.” 
—Yours faithfully, 
GEORGIANA CASTLE STEWART. 


[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] 


S1R,—One of the very few objections to the abolition of the 

dog is that we should be deprived of the pleasure and edifica- 

tion of hearing women talk to them.—Your obedient servant, 
LEONARD WILLIAMS. 


4 Great Stanhope Street, Park Lane, W. I. 


THE UNEMPLOYED 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In an article dealing with unemployment appearing in 
last week’s Spectator it is stated that there are 2,000,000 men 
unemployed. May I point out that the returns published by 
the Ministry of Labour show that of the total 2,039,026 regis- 
tered as unemployed, 399,756 were women, 56,672 boys and 
56,397 girls? The returns also show that of the total un- 
employed 906,000 had been out of work for less than six weeks. 
The number classed as temporarily stopped was 379,027.— 
Yours, &c., CLEMENT SPEED. 


‘“ HOME TRUTHS FROM AMERICA” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I do not take in The Spectator, but often see it. 

I was shocked to read the article, “Home Truths from 
America,” and feel it was a very great pity to publish same. 
In these days of storm and stress, and open enemies, it seems 
to me highly undesirable to air views likely to harm friendly 
relations with America. For this reason I feel bound to enter 
a protest.—Yours faithfully, E. M. YOUNG. 

Durweston, Blandford, Dorset. 


[To be told that the average American thinks British pres- 
tige has fallen is no doubt unpalatable, but it is not our view 
that the right treatment of unpalatable truths is to suppress 
them.—Ep. The Spectator.] 





THE HAUNTED HOUSE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. E. S. P. Haynes’ bedside reading is evidently as 
amazing as his letter or indeed of his sense of charm in 
building. Houses have been, and will continue to be, saved by 
their association with great names, but is Herbert Spencer 
a name sufficiently memorable to save even so dull a house? 
“There is a fellow named Herbert Spencer (wrote Jowett to 
R. D. Morris in 1875) who knows a little of physical science 
and gives back to scientific men their own notions in a more 
general form. Of course they worship him as a god, and 
instead of being an empty sciolist, he is regarded by them as 
the philosopher of the future. I hope that we shall some 
day put a spoke in his wheel at Oxford, but at present he is 
rather swaggering and triumphant.” 

“Oxford is a glorious place,” wrote Morris. “At night I 
have walked round its colleges under the full moon and 
thought it would be heaven to live and die there.” 

It is good news, indeed, that Kelmscott is to be preserved 
(unfortunately not exactly as he left it)—no house was ever 
more haunted by a personality who said finally: “ What busi- 
ness have we with art at all, unless all can share it? I am not 
afraid that art will rise from the dead whatever else 
there.”—Yours faithfully, 


lies 


P. Morey Horper. 
East Meon, Hants. 
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“THE UNPRECEDENTED HERO” 


By JOHN 


Mucu of the interest in reading another book about the 
Duke of Wellington arises from the fact that it is now incon- 
ceivable that there should ever be anyone quite like him 
again. It was Lady Salisbury who, as a little girl, was one 
of the many children he loved to have romping round his 
chair and climbing into his lap, who called him the “ unpre- 
cedented hero.” The title would have been appropriate had 
she intended it to apply, as in fact she did, only to his 
extraordinary exploits in the field. But its peculiar aptness 
was not, perhaps, so apparent then as it is in historical per- 
spective, which enables us to see his career as a whole and 
to realise that for thirty years or more after the battle of 
Waterloo he was hotly engaged in the less glorious field of 
party politics and that for part of that time he was Prime 
Minister of England. If there had been no one like him 
before, there has certainly been no great public figure since 
with whom he can be justly compared, and it is incredible 
that there ever should be one. The Duke of Wellington was 
the last Englishman to lead a British Army into battle and to 
lead a British Government in Parliament. 

His great-grand-niece, Miss Muriel Wellesley, has already 
devoted a volume to his military career. The present volume, 
a necessary sequel, is concerned with his civil service from 
the year 1818, when his active life as a soldier came to 
an end, until his death in 1852. It is not, so far as Miss 
Wellesley’s share goes, a remarkable biography; the quality 
of her writing is poor and her taste for the hackneyed phrase 
and metaphor, deplorable; it is nevertheless a fascinating and 
eminently readable book, for the simple reason that it is 
largely made up of quotations from the writings of the Duke 
and his contemporaries. Miss Wellesley has chosen these 
well and arranged them neatly in chronological order with 
a running commentary of her own. To the best of my know- 
ledge, she has not had access to unpublished material, yet the 
use she has made of the obvious and familiar sources— 
Greville, as one would expect, is much quoted—does enable 
one to imagine how Wellington appeared, as her sub-title 
suggests, “through the eyes of those who knew him.” 

Two things stand out and strike one as forcibly today 
as they did his contemporaries a hundred years ago. The 
first, his extreme modesty and contempt for fame; the second, 
his complete lack of factiousness in politics in any crisis where 
party interests or loyalty conflicted with what he believed to 
be his first duty—the duty in which he had been trained as 
a soldier—of service to the Throne. 

“Tt is a great study,” Lord Shaftesbury observed, “to be 
in the society of this wonderful man. He seems to be 
thoroughly ignorant of his greatness and has all the simplicity 
of a good-natured man who has done nothing but the mere 
routine duty of common life.” His simplicity and good- 
nature were a perpetual source of wonder and delight to 
those who had dealings with him. On an official mission to 
St. Petersburg he astonished the citizens by strolling about 
the city in mufti; a workers’ representative, who was received 
at Apsley House and expected short shrift from the stub- 
bornest of die-hard Tories, left enchanted by his host’s 
sympathetic and comradely manner. Greville, who detested 
his politics, loved his personality —‘“the gaiety, natural 
urbanity 4nd good humour which are,” he admitted, “ remark- 
ably captivating in so great a man.” And even Cobden, who 
had attacked him while he lived, spoke after his death of his 
modesty and honesty. It was characteristic of him that he 


By Muriel “Wellesley. 


Wellington in Civil Life. _ 
18s.) 


(Constable. 
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opened all his letters himself and answered as many of them 
as he could personally; that he hated fuss as much in private 
life as in his public, and refused help even when old age 
and infirmity would have excused it; that he should have 
been careless and indiscriminating in his charities and cop. 
tinually imposed upon; and that his simplicity sometime 
involved him in childish conduct, as in his quarrel with 
Canning, his prosecution -of The Morning Journal, ot jn 
his eccentric relations with Miss Jennings. 

The part he played in politics cannot be judged by the 
ordinary standards of statesmanship. He was, it must be 
remembered, a national hero before he was ever called upon 
to join an administration. His position, in consequence, 
was, as Greville says, “eminently singular and exceptional, 
something between the Royal Family and other subjects” 
Add to this that, as the child and champion of aristocracy, 
he despised the mob and was violently opposed to any sug. 
gestion of parliamentary reform and that he was, by 
upbringing and position, hopelessly out of touch with the 
unprivileged classes, and it becomes obvious that he was 
unfitted for political life. Miss Wellesley, partly through 
ignorance of the issues involved, partly no doubt from a due 
sense of family pride, fails to make this sufficiently clear. She 
does not disguise the fact that the Duke was for a time 
extremely unpopular—there is an excellent account in her 
book of the famous ride from The Mint—but she does not 
probe the significance of the threatening situations in which 
his reactionary policy involved him. 

What saved him and what saved the country, too, from 
something worse than another Peterloo or a _ Chartist 
rising, which he would have been powerless to quell a 
second time, was, as I have said, his hatred of faction and 
an ability to see that there are higher interests than those 
of party. He was not a trimmer; he was _ aware, 
though, that Government and Opposition alike were 
the servants of the people, not their masters, and through the 
people, servants of the State, and must subserve its interests. 
Because his personal prestige was so great, and _ political 
ambition did not exist for him, he neither sought power 
nor wished to maintain it for himself or his party when he 
was faced with defeat. In a period of social revolution and 
revolutionary reform, he was thus a stabilising force of 
immense strength and value in the councils of State. 

When he finally retired from party politics in the summer 
of 1846 at the advanced age of 75, a very deaf but still a very 
active and spirited old man, he had regained all his former 
popularity and was well on the way to becoming a legend. 
Whether he was ever really popular may, perhaps, be 
doubted. Miss Wellesley does not raise the question either 
in her commentary or in her quotations, though she strongly 
denies that Wellington was careless of the welfare of his 
old soldiers after he had left the army or that he lacked 
tenderness. Yet, when one examines the evidence, it is 
difficult to imagine him as a popular man among his cronies 
or as a popular figure in the eyes of the crowd. He was, 
perhaps, too great an aristocrat to win more than the deep 
respect, reverence and admiration of ordinary men and 
women. Certainly no Englishman in modern times has been 
more widely venerated. But the very simplicity and humility 
of his nature, which made him the victim of many ladies 
and the hero of children’s games, may easily be mistaken 
for warmth and affection. The air of aloofness that seems t0 
surround him was not, one feels, altogether thrust upon him 
by his exalted station. 
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THE GREATNESS OF GEORGE STUBBS 


Anatomy of the Horse. By George Stubbs. With a 
Modern Paraphrase by Professor J. C. McGunn, M.R.C.V.S., 
M.R.C.P., L.R.C.P., assisted by C. W. Ottaway, M.R.C.V.S. 
(Heywood Hill. 42s.) 
GEORGE STUBBS is one of the artists whom it 1s difficult to 
appreciate because their pictures are hard to see. His best 
pictures are nearly all of them in private collections. Though 
he painted a good many other things—human beings, tigers, 
monkeys, kangaroos, landscapes—he painted horses _ chiefly, 
and so with a slight sneer he goes down into buoks of reference 
as a horse-painter. Now, if a painter is a horse-painter whose 
pictures are hidden away in noblemen’s houses, it is pretty 
certain that he will be neglected, or despised, or patronised 
by the historians of art. That is absolutely what has happened 
to Stubbs. Even in the last thirty years, no one has been 
just to him, from Roger Fry to Mr. Wilenski (who has, though, 
some idea of his importance); and yet he was an artist who 
correctly understood the relation of subject to design, who 
felt in three dimensions, and got beyond the unreasoning 
amateurism of English art. 

At the present time, the formal and realistic excellence of 
his work should be liked and understood. It is certainly 
dear enough in The Anatomy of the Horse. Stubbs was a 
scientific painter, a naturalist, and this is a scientific and 
naturalistic book. Stubbs began to learn anatomy when he 
was a child. Before he went to Rome in 1754, to convince 
himself that ‘‘ Nature is superior to all art,’ he had made a 
reputation among the doctors at York as a very skilful 
anatomist. It is worth looking at the plates he engraved for 
An Essay Towards a Complete New System of Midwifery, 
written by Dr. John Burton, of York (the Doctor Slop in 
Tristram Shandy), and published in 1751. ‘To make these 
drawings he dissected women who had died in childbirth. 

He was already an established painter when he began 
on The Anatomy of the Horse in a Lincolnshire farmhouse. 
He lived there alone with his mistress in a continual smell 
of putrefaction Each horse he bled to death by opening the 
jugular vein. He then rigged up the body on great meat- 
hooks which hung down from a bar. The hooks went into 
the ribs on the far side of the horse (one went in under 
the backbone), so that he could get to work on stripping the 
near side free of interference. Each horse hung there, in 
various stages from hide to skeleton, for six or seven weeks. 
The dissection and the drawings teok him 18 months and he 
spent another six or seven years, working at night after his 
bread-and-butter painting was done, engraving the plates. The 
Anatomy was finally printed and published in 1766. 

It became then, and it has remained ever since, a famous 
book. But it has been» more appreciated as a work. of 
veterinary and anatomical accuracy than as a series of very 
remarkable and very lovely engravings. In this new reprint, 
I am afraid, the power has gone out of the plates. The ink 
used is too brown. The very fine lines by which Stubbs 
built up the solidity of limb and flesh and muscle and liga- 
ment and artery and bone are often weakened or blurred or 
missing, and light and dark no longer contrast sometimes with 
their original boldness and drama. Also the publishers have 
made the book an upright, instead of an oblong, folio. The 
large plates. fold in the middle and other engravings are now 
divided by a page from the outline “keys” which went with 
them. This is serious because Stubbs, who was not a clumsy 
artist, knew exactly how to place a figure inside the dimensions 
of a page. To keep the figure and change the page is all 
wrong, and his original disposition ought to have been used 
again at all costs. 

One thing which made the plates so effective is that Stubbs 
never engraved anything but a horse which seems. alive. 
Whether he has cut down to the muscles, to the arteries, or 
to the bone, the horse is always represented as a lively, 
powerful animal, usually in movement. It has always the 
full solidity and exactitude and tenseness of life, and in conse- 
quence each engraving is a work of science and of art. Even 
the animated, macabre and exact skeletons are caught moving 
across the page. And Stubbs joined expressiveness to 
scientific accuracy by the way he posed, no less than by the 
way he animated, the horses. The rhythm of line and mass 
is nearly always delightful. Hoof is placed against hoof, for 
example, in a way that Stubbs learnt from Poussin. I think 
the results of looking as much at Poussin as at Nature are 
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clear in all of Stubbs’s finest pictures—for instance, in The 
Third Duke of Portland and Lord Edward Bentinck at the 
Jumping Bars (1767), which is reproduced in this new edition. 
I mention Poussin, because it must not be held at all that 
Stubbs was an uneducated painter. He had studied the col- 
lection at Knowsley when he was a boy. He had looked 
at art as well as Nature when he was in Rome (where he had 
dealings with Richard Wilson). He was intimate with Paul 
Sandby and his friends. He was a leading member of the 
Society of Artists. He was, in fact, an educated, sensitive and 
sophisticated painter, with a very unusual knowledge and a 
lust for truth which linked him to the artists of the Renaissance 
and separated him from most of the English artists, though 
not from the real temper, of his own'time. His horse pictures 
and genre pictures seldom degenerate into mere portraiture 
and never, I think, into anecdotes. In severity and purity of 
design—witness The Fumping Bars or The Phaeton in the 
National Gallery—based always upon a knowledge of things, 
I am convinced that Stubbs is not excelled by any other 
English painter. 

But he needs rescuing. He needs rescuing, I am bound to 
say, from the noblemen and the horsemen who have enjoyed 
him almost exclusively for so long. Stubbs addressed himself 
in the preface of The Anatomy of the Horse to: 

(i) Artists, 

(ii) Farriers and horse-doctors, 

(iii) Gentlemen who breed horses: 
but in this reprint the order, as usual, is reversed. It is a 
nobleman’s reprint, supervised by an eminent horse-doctor. 
It is dedicated to the Duke of Portland, who contributes a 
letter to Professor McGunn and a photograph of a statuette 
of his famous horse, St. Simon, by Sir Edgar Boehm. One 
page is occupied with “ Authoritative Opinions of Today,” 
which are those of Lord Astor and the Duke of Beaufort, with 
art—of a kind—coming in at the tail from Mr. Lionel 
Edwards of Punch, and Mr. A. J. Munnings of the Academy 
(who commits two errors cf fact without risking a criticism 
of elementary value or interest). The biographical note is 
inaccurate as well and says only what was known already ; and 
there are also the faults which I have mentioned before. 

What someone might do now—in retribution—is to reprint 
Stubbs’s third anatomical book, which is nearly unknown, and 
which is in some ways still more remarkable. This is The 
Anatomy of the Human Body and the Comparative Anatomical 
Exposition of the Tiger and the Fowl, left unfinished when 
he died and published eleven years later in 1817 with a dozen 
folio engravings. There is one very dramatic plate in this 
rare book of a plucked rooster striding along with a full comb 
and a cold, beady eye. Like the skeleton plates in The 
Anatomy of the Horse, it proves that Stubbs’s imagination 
had something in common with the Gothicism of Fuseli and 
Blake as well as with the scientific naturalism of Gainsborough 
and Constable, and, if you like, Poussin. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 
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EUROPE BEYOND THE AXIS 


(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


THE map of Europe that was changed last year had been 
studied by generations of Continental staff officers and tested, 
in its essential balance, by many campaigns. There has not 
been time either to study or to test the new lay-out of Europe, 
and Mr. Graham Hutton has done important spade work in a 
lucid survey of the strategic and economic effects of the Munich 
settlement on the Danubian and Mediterranean countries east 
of the Berlin-Rome axis. For those who know something of 
the deep conflicts of races, religions and ambitions around the 
Danube, there is a curious fascination in prophecy; it was 
perfectly expressed by Colonel Moravec of the Czech staff 
in a now famous sentence: “If Czecho-Slovakia falls, there 
will ensue not merely * transposition of the frontier posts 
in Europe but a new division of the world.” Mr. Hutton 
does not neglect speculation. The first part of the book deals 
with mountains, rivers, railways, roads and distances. The 
upshot is that Germany now controls the passes, the valleys, 
the bridge-heads and the heights from the Low Countries up 
the Rhine and along the whole Alpine range to the middle 
Danube and northwards to the Baltic. “ Like the obverse of 
the Hunnish, Avar, Mongol and Turkish waves which over- 
swept these smaller nations in earlier centuries, a German 
wave has now started to sweep into the Danubian basin.” So 
long as Italy remains on her side, Germany is better placed 
for a domination of Europe than she has ever been. Her hold 
on Eastern Europe, however, is still precarious, and the danger 
of a Slav revolt under Russian leadership must still be reckoned 
with. More likely is a passive revolt of the Danubian pro- 
ducers, and here Mr. Hutton rightly stresses the difficulties 
of mobilising the economic resources of that region for German 
purposes. 

Nevertheless, he thinks that Germany will succeed just 
sufficiently in South-Eastern Europe to clear the approaches 
for the great Eastern drive against Russia. In the West, he 
thinks, Germany will be content to make diplomatic trouble, 
partly in order to sccure British and French neutrality while 
the eastern drive proceeds, and partly in order to keep Italy 
embroiled with France, and thus to prevent Mussolini “ from 
ratting on the Axis.” That is the purpose, too, of German 
support for Italy’s colonial ambitions. More and more en- 
cumbered with commitments outside Central Europe, Italy 
is tied to the Reich by the potential danger of a German 
attack on Northera Italy and the Adriatic Coast. 


Thus Mr. Hutton has become one of the first writers on 
Europe to free himself from the blinkers of Mein Kampf. 
Hitler laid down the need to destroy France before the start 
of the Eastern campaign, but that was because fifteen years 
ago not even Hitler could imagine France giving way in 
Eastern Europe without a fight. The break-up of French 
pewer confirmed at Munich has done away with the strategic 
need for a Franco-German war (though the ideological need 
remains), and the Siegfried line, coupled with pressure from 
Spain, has made it possible for Germany to insulate the 
Western Powers, “ while roliing up the map of Europe every- 
where else.” 

Me. Hutton’s readers will learn a great deal from his book 
if they make some allowance for the enthusiasm which some- 
times leads him to state positively what he can only guess. 
On the whole, his guesses are very sensible, and they are based 
on a wide range of knowledge, especially in the economic 
chapters. His survey of south-eastern resources and of 
Germany’s uncertain ability te develop and exp!oit them is 
excellent. He is not content, as other writers on the subject 
have been, io describe in detail the great commercial progress 
which Germany has made in these markets by a variety of novel 
devices. He raises the fundamental question whether the 
German economy is really complementary, or can be made to 
de su, to the agricultural economies of Eastern Europe. 


Danubian Destiny. By Graham Hutton. 


te lavs much-needed empnasis on the fact that it is not 
} rincipally abroad, but in her domestic structure that Germany 
is discovering the limitations of empire-building. And he 
concludes that it would be a mistake to think of that new 
German empire as being already irresistibly under construc- 
tion. Governments may be bought or frightened into con- 


forinity, but there remain between Germany and Russia one 
hundred million peasants accustomed for centuries to putting 
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up passive resistance against alien interference. Herr Hitler 
may yet find that the Danubian cultivator is harder to dea} 
with than the democratic statesman. 

Danubian Destiny is a thoughtful and informative book 
useful to expert and student alike. RICHARD Freuyp, 


PURE ECONOMICS 


Value and Capital. By J. R. Hicks. (Oxford University Pregg 


12s. 6d.) 

THIS book is the most important original contribution to pure 
economics since Mr. Keynes’ General Theory of Employ. 
ment, Interest and Money. Herein lies the reviewers 
quandary. It is possible to offer a reasonably enduring first. 
reading judgement on restatements and modifications of 
generally accepted analysis—on books wherein the author's 
aim has been to set down, in the words of Mr. Hicks’ own 
happy quotation, “What oft was thought but ne’er so well 
expressed.” It is also possible to do so on essays dealing with 
particular points of theory, unconsidered aspects or fresh 
applications. And it is of course easy to do so on the patently 
half-baked and second-rate (let alone third-rate and tenth. 
rate) volumes which amateur economics so _plentifully 
engenders. But on a work of this kind, at once massive and 
path-breaking, comprehensive in scope and seminal in detail, 
such judgement would be an impertinence. It needs the long 
testing of controversy, that scrutiny which is provided by the 
current circulation of concepts, to assign to it its final rank 
and réle in the advancement of economic science. 


To say so much is not, however, wholly to resign the critic’s 
function. There are certain questions which the prospective 
reader is entitled to have answered: “ What is this book about? 
Is it to be taken seriously ? Is it easy—stiff—very stiff? Is 
it decently written?” The second of these has already been 
answered. As to the first, the author may perhaps best be 
left to reply in his own words: 


“I believe I have had the fortune to come upon a method of 
analysis which is applicable to a wide variety of economic problems, 
hat we mainly need is a technique for studying the inter- 
relations of markets. . . . We are naturally impelled to turn to the 
works of those authors who have specially studied such _inter- 
relations. Our present task, therefore, may be expressed in histori- 
cal terms as follows. We have to reconsider the value theory 
of Pareto, and then to apply this improved value theory to those 
problems of capital which Wicksell could not reach with the tools at 
his command. . . . Similarly, when we come to dynamic problems, 
I shall not neglect to pay attention to the important work which has 
been done in that field by Marshallian methods—I allude in par- 
ticular to the work of Mr. Keynes.” 


The book falls into four parts. Part I is an elaborate and 
exhaustive revision of the Theory of Subjective Value— 
economics purely from the consumer’s angle. (In parenthesis, 
any harassed beginner seeking light on that unholy device the 
Indifference Curve will find it admirably explained here.) 
In Part II, armed with the results of this analysis, Mr. Hicks 
tackles as promised the interrelations of a price system with 
many markets—sticking to a strictly static convention. Part 
III moves from the static to the dynamic plane (so adding to 
the number of markets to be considered that in securities); 
defines such dynamic concepts as Income, Saving, In=terest, 
and sets the stage for Part IV—the Working of the D namic 
System, a theory of the economic process in time. Here are 
dealt with the sources of instability in our economic ordet 
and the “stabilisers” which more or less effectively reverse 
its movements away from equilibrium; in other words, the 
trade-cycle and its genesis. These chapters have, as Mr. Hicks 
points out in his Introduction, a strong affinity with the analysis 
of Mr. Keynes; but they are by no means an echo or Ie- 
statement. They rely less on particular assumptions as 10 
prevailing psychology; and they are in their practical bearing 
more pessimistic. (Marxist comments on the last chapter 
should be great fun to read.) Practical proposals are, indeed, 
hardly more than hinted at; Mr. Hicks interprets severely 
his limitation to theory. But he may fairly be summed up 4s 
holding that a tendency to wide fluctuations is an inherent 
characteristic of, and not merely a pathological excrescence 
on, any dynamic capitalist economy; that monetary: policy and 
public works (in the widest sense) can do much to damp these 
down, but can hardly abolish them; and that the survival of 
the whole system, however wise and well-timed intervention 
may be, depends on a constant or rising “ rate of innovation " 
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_—_———— 
with its concomitant investment opportunities. 
d even shakier than we thought. 

To the prospective reader’s third question—how difficult is 
this book? the answer must be “ Pretty stiff.” It demands a 
ood grounding in the technique of economic thought, con- 
siderable mental agility, and an acquaintance with at least 
the broad lines of recent controversy. That hazy entity the 
General Reader will find his work cut out to tackle it. But 
let anyone proposing to do so take heart from the answer to 
the fourth question—style; the presentation, with all its 
abstruseness and almost mathematical severity, is first rate. 
Logical elegance, the appropriate and economical expression of 
complex thought-processes, raise competence to the point 
where it provides a real if austere aesthetic pleasure. 

Honor CROOME. 


GET YOURSELF RUNNING ... 


High, Wide and Deep. By C. Madeleine Dixon. (Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is an account of the play of a group of ten children, 
aged from two to five, at a school in America. The group is 
typical: most parents will recognise their children in it. In 
some of the communal games the central idea was suggested 
by the author, but the majority were devised by the children 
themselves. The record is valuable because it tells what 
children do, pours light on what they think, shows the 
supreme importance to them of play as an emotional outlet, 
and suggests how, by inventing games that dramatise their 
problems, a teacher may help the less adaptable children to 
solve them. 

The therapeutic value of play has long been recognised, 
and the results obtained in this country by, for instance, Dr. 
Margaret Lowenfeld, have attracted wide interest. This book 
should supplement it. Miss Dixon shows no sign of starting 
from the deep philosophic roots of Dr. Lowenfeld, nor does 
she express curiosity about such phenomena as the recurrence 
of identical patterns in the play of children who seem to have 
nothing in common. She is an empiricist, and, in dealing with 
children, that is not a bad thing to be. She describes the 
child’s first attempts to adapt himself to community 
life, his small, défiant efforts to attract attention, his dis- 
couragement, his withdrawals, his slow discovery that the 
excitements of combining with others in a game that would 
be impossible for him by himself are worth some sacrifice of 
privacy and initiative. I have read few chapters more con- 
vincing than that which describes the making of the ship, its 
voyages, the swift changes of mood and imagery, the rush 
from fantasy to rough-and-tumble, and, above all, the un- 
expected way in which children check their imaginings by 
reality. 

Miss Dixon proceeds to examine the difficulties of the 
separate children in adapting themselves to the groups, giving 
each child’s history, to account for peculiarities. The cure of 
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the bully is especially interesting. Such tactics, involving use’ 


of the child’s own weapons, needed courage, and were justi- 
fied in the result. The physically timid child, who had been 
bitten by a dog; the little girl who got on perfectly with adults, 
but would not co-operate with children; the one who sat 
tight and clutched her toys, and the one who made scenes and 
shrieked herself ill; all receive sympathetic, objective treat- 
ment, and all benefit. Parents visiting the school were 
shocked at the freedom given Judith to dance and sing. Her 
songs were all about God and death, and they complained that 
they weren’t “ childlike.” But Judith had suffered a blow that 
wasn’t childlike. She had lost her father. She sang while she 
danced, and, whenever she got tired, “died ” and fell on the 
floor for a rest. Here is the refrain of her song: 
“ God will come in all the midnight 
Get yourself running to heaven for God 


He'll come and he’ll come 
Then all the midnight you have to watch out for God. 


All the midnight 
All the red night.” 


Miss Dixon points out the close likeness to a Negro spiritual, 
and adds a very valuable comment: 


“In our adult approach to religion with children, we suggest that 
they ‘say their prayers’; for the child this is an experience for his 
mind only. But ‘Get yourself running to heaven to God ’—that is a 

hguage suggesting functioning of bodies and emotions parallel with 
minds working.” 


Collective difficulties are dealt with as sensibly. Curiosity 
about sex, fears, combativeness, and that terrible weapon of 
the group, exclusion, are met, countered, and, best of all, are 
used for the common and the individual good. Miss Dixon 
accepts the child as he is, and tries to make him, not a good 
little adult, not even a good child, but a good child of his own 
sort. She wants him to develop what he has. All she seeks to 
take from him are the false characteristics he has adopted in 
reaction to unfortunate experience. 

It is to be hoped that High, Wide and Deep will find many 
readers among parents and teachers, and that they will not 
allow themse]ves to be put off by Miss Dixon’s indifference to 
her own language. Often, it must be confessed, she writes 
abominably: sentences like “adult admonitions may help 
some, but in general they are not much more than words to 
him,” and “To Mary Marot my note of gratitude as a pupil 
getting initial ideas for recording from her extensive experi- 
menting in incisive and pertinent note-taking on children’s 
activities ” are frequent; but they are the only flaws in a most 
valuable book. L. A. G. STRONG. 


THE CONDITION OF THE NAVY 


The Navy from Within. By Vice-Admiral K. G. B. Dewar. 


(Gollancz. 15s.) 
ADMIRAL Dewar’s story of his thirty-eight years’ service in 
the Navy is not so much an autobiography as an indictment. 
He is convinced that the Navy is suffering from severe ills, 
most of which spring from its defective system of training 
officers. That system, he holds, is unintelligently designed 
and based on wrong principles ; it concentrates on unimpor- 
tant technicalities and ignores essentials ; and it operates to 
suppress ail initiative or individuality, so that the officers it 
produces have no opportunity to acquire qualities of leader- 
ship or understanding of true discipline. Discipline is re- 
garded solely as recognition of the infallibility of senior officers, 
and none who displays any intellectual independence, or in- 
dulges in criticism of established theories or customs, is 
likely to achieve advancement. The obscurantism thus 
enthroned was responsible during the War for all the failures 
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—e.g., Gallipoli, Jutland, the German submarine campaign 
of 1917; and it is responsible now for a faulty system of 
discipline which calls urgently for reform. 

This indictment Admiral Dewar supports with illustrations 
drawn from the whole of his naval career. The training of 
cadets in H.M.S. ‘ Britannia’ when he entered the Navy in 1893 
was “lacking in any breath of real educational influence ”; 
yet the system which replaced it in a few years was even 
worse. As a midshipman he did only “donkey work,” “ of 
no practical value.” The training of a specialist gunnery 
officer which he underwent a few years later “tended to kill 
real thinking.” Gunnery officers afloat were “ walking in dark- 
ness.” The Admiralty “seemed to be supremely ignorant of 
deficiencies which were apparent to the latest-joined midship- 
men.” The work of the War College, to which he was 
appointed after his early promotion to commander, “ typified 
the lack of perspective and balance in our educational system.” 
At the Admiralty during the latter part of the War he saw 
its defects at close quarters. Afloat on the American Station 
after the War he found in his midshipmen “an astounding 
incapacity for independent thought.” The “‘ Royal Oak’ case,” 
in which ten years ago he was one of the central figures, 
occupies the greater part of two chapters which, however, 
rather fail to convince because, though the ex parte criticism 
is detailed, many of the events and documents criticised are 
taken as known. 

All this makes melancholy reading ; but the very fact that 
the general impression given is one of unrelieved gloom stimu- 
lates closer examination of the indictment. The narrative 
seems to prove too much, and the closer examination reveals 
a tendency to fault-finding which amounts almost to an 
obsession. To give but a few examples, on one page there is 
a complaint that junior officers were not given the oppor- 
tunity for real responsible work at sea; on another, a com- 
plaint that he was given only an acting sub-lieutenant to assist 
him in the destroyer he commanded in the annual 
manoeuvres. He notes on his return to the gunnery school 
after service afloat, that most of the undesirable features of 
which he complained during his earlier sojourn there had 
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been eliminated ; but he gives no credit for any advance. lh 
the course of his indictment of the system of training, jy 
quotes an adverse report made by the American Professor 
Soley, who was sent to investigate European practice jn this 
respect ; but he omits to mention that that report was made 
in 1875, twenty years before his own experience began, 

The fact is that the period of Admiral Dewar’s naval sep. 
vice was one of renaissance. The Navy was awakening t 
the facts that, on the one hand, it had fallen behind the times 
and that on the’ other, it had forgotten some first principles, 
Admiral Dewar himself contributed in no small measure “ 
that renaissance, but so far from being victimised for his 
advanced and independent ideas, his advancement was rapid 
and his career distinguished and successful—all but its eng 
But it is true that the advance of ideas was neither as far no; 
as fast as he would have wished ; and the sweeping indict. 
ment which he builds on that fact is evidence of an intolerance 
which destroys his ciaim to be considered either an entirely 
reliable witness or an impartial judge. 

There are many of Admiral Dewar’s views which thoy 
well qualified to judge will consider sound, well-founded and 
worthy of serious investigation. But the weight of his charges 
and criticisms is destroyed by overstatement, and by the im. 


.plication which emerges in every chapter, almost on every 


page of the book, that the author has always been right and 
most others in the Navy wrong. H. G. THurSsFIErp, 


GENIUS AND INSANITY 


Rejoice in the Lamb. By Christopher Smart. Edited by 
William Force Stead. (Cape. 15s.) 
THE strange, rich beauty of Smart’s Song to David, written 
while the author was supposed to be out of his mind and 
published in 1763, needs to be recalled as the preliminary to 
the extraordinary work which Mr. Stead has discovered and 
edited. The old notion, popularised by the eloquence of 
Browning, was that Smart only rose to greatness in poetry on 
the single occasion of the “Song ”—an exciting theory, but 
incorrect; and its opponents may now add to their evidence 
against it a number of passages in the “ prophetic book ” which 
time has brought to light at last. How the manuscript sur 
vived, incomplete yet extensive, is not easy to state certainly; 
but it is thought to have passed through the hands of William 


- Hayley, the friend of Blake, and on that belief those who will 


may raise agreeable conjectures. 

For, as Mr. Stead notices in his excellent introduction, the 
newly found poem has many utterances which belong to the 
region of Blake’s wisdom and mystery. Blake was a little boy 
when Smart was writing: 

For a man speaks HIMSELF from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his feet. 

For a LION roars HIMSELF compleat from head to tail. . . 

For the SUN is an intelligence and an angel of the human form. 

For the MOON is an intelligence and an angel in shape like woman... 

Or in the long and quite unconventional description of his 

cat Jeoffry: 

For he counteracts the powers of darkness by his electrical skin and 
glaring eyes. 

For he counteracts the Devil, who is death, by brisking about 
the life. ; 
For in his morning orisons he loves the sun and the sun loves him. 

For he is’of the tribe of Tiger. 
For the Cherub Cat is a term of the Angel Tiger. 

Apart from any affinities with other mystical writings, Rejoice 
in the Lamb is a great find. The editor makes no attempt to 
belittle the fact that it shows the derangement of mind under 
which it was written, through a long period; a great deal of it 
is the queerest-looking stuff, on this pattern: 

Let Eli rejoice with Leucon—he is an honest fellow, which is a rarity, 
or on this: 
Let Westbrooke, house of Westbrooke rejoice with the Quail of 

Bengal. ; 

God be gracious to the people of Maidstone. 
or, again: 
For I pray God bless the Chinese which are of ABRAHAM and the 

Gospel grew with them at the first. 

Sometimes there is no help for it; the man is mad. But to 
leave the matter there would be to miss the sudden seizings 
of truth and beauty which abound, and Mr. Stead‘s patient 
inquiries have revealed that many seemingly meaningless 
phrases are, in fact, reasonable and determined. The difficulty 
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eooceee New books on current topics<e- 


North China Front 
James M. Bertram 


“‘ Mr. Bertram’s excellent book has caught 
the spirit of this gallant struggle.”—The 
Times Illustrated, 15s. 


Edueating for Democracy 


J. Cohen & 
re. MM. OW. Travers (iitors) 


“4 really important book.” — Daily 
Telegraph Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


The League of Nations and 
the Rule of Law, 1918-1935 


Sir Alfred Zimmern 


A new edition, thoroughly revised. 12s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN XG AA ALA 





Eeonomie Aspects of Defence 
Harold Macmillan, M.P. 


A book that examines questions of urgent 
importance. “ Naturally controversial, but 
stimulating.” —The Times Is. 


Eeonomie Problems of the 
Next War 


Paul Einzig 


An examination of Germany’s economic 
resources and those of the democracies. 


7s. 6d. 


What Next, Baby ? 
Or, Shall I go to Tanganyika? 
A. G. Maedonell 


“Good, amusing and pungent reading.” 
—Times Litt. Supp. 3s. 6d. 


woman Mier new bookseocecccoe 


Readings in St. John’s 
Gospel 
Dr. William Temple 
First Series: Chapters I—XII. 


expositions of Holy Scripture ””—Church 
expositions of Holy Scripture.’—Church 
Times Second Impression 8s. 6d. 


Christianity and Economies 
Lord Stamp 


A discussion of the ever-present conflict 


between material and spiritual values. 


March 3. 5s. 
The Fevntain of Magic 


Frank O’Connor . 


Translations in verse from the old Irish of 
a selection made by W. B. Yeats. 4s. 6d. 


The Whig Party, 1807-1812 
Michaei Roberts 


(Rhodes University College, Grahamstown) 


A study of the Whig Party in decline. 25s. 


Three Marriages 
E. M. Delafield 


*‘ Good entertainment; lively and agreeable 
reading.” —Yorkshire Post 7s. 6d. 


Wieckham’s Fancy 
Anna Gordon Keown 


A delightful new siory by the author of 
“Mr. Theobald’s Devil.” 7s. 6d. 


The Joyful Delaneys 


Hugh Walpole 


“Hugh Walpole at his best.”—Country 
Life. “A brilliant and attractive novel.” 
—Listener Ss. 6d. 


A New Treasury of English 
Verse 
Guy Boas (compiler) 


A comprehensive collection of verse old 
and new. 6s. 


prices are net. 


ROP909 0A MACMILLAN 
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is that Smart was one of the most learned men who ever wrote 

English poetry, not drearily learned, but full of uncommon 

purposeful observation in literature, the arts and sciences, and 

life itself—to quote him: 

For I have seen the White Raven and Thomas Hall of Willingham 
and am myself a greater curiosity than both. 


(Thomas Hall was a “ gigantic boy.”) Even where Smart’s 
words and allusions appear fantastic it is probable that they 
contain some intellectual originality; and Mr. Stead’s notes 
will assist in the recognition of the real power and art of 
numerous puzzling verses. 


Smart’s Song to David has maintained its hold on readers 
of poetry partly because of its sensuous vitality, partly because 
of its freshness and resourcefulness of English, partly for its 
panorama of nature. These qualities are here, with another 
effect, in Rejoice in the Lamb. Here is colour, music, per- 
fume, movement; one passage exhibits Smart’s poetical per- 
ception—quite beyond his age—in his associating musical 
instruments with different types of rhyme; and another, reject- 
ing “ Newton’s notion of colours,” moves with exquisite fine- 
ness through a spectrum which includes silver, and black, and 
+—“ black blooms, and it is PURPLE.” As for the timeless 
strength of Smart’s choice of language, Mr. Stead well points 
out one instance of hundreds: 


For in my nature I quested for beauty, but God, God hath sent 
me to sea for pearls. 


Throughout the whole the delighted mind of Smart is wor- 
shipping the infinite variety and vigour of creation, and whereas 
mere encyclopaedic natural history may often fall into flabbi- 
ness, his own alertness as a direct and intuitive observer of 
nature energises even what he collects out of books, from 
“the Great Flabber Dabber Flat: Clapping Fish with hands ” 
to “Sandaserion a stone in India like Green Oil.” It only 
remains to add that the editor, besides elucidating many details 
in the poem, has taken the opportunity to contribute largely 
to our knowledge of Smart’s life and background; and that 
the publishers have honoured the occasion with a handsome 
production. EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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DRAMATIC WORKS 


of 
JAMES ALBERY 


Edited by 


vi 
; 
WYNDHAM ALBERY 


Fourteen original plays, four adapta= 
tions and one libretto of this great 
Victorian dramatist 


“Second only to Gilbert among the Dramatists 
of his Period’ —Sr A. W. Pinero 


“The Sheridan of his Day ""—John Oxenford 


Two volumes Two guineas net 


PETER DAVIES 


LMR MANANANKN NHK HHH NH HM HWM IN. 
Have you read ‘Black Narcissus’ yet? 
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TIMES AND PLACES 


A Flying Start: A Memory of the Nineteen Twenties, 
René MacColl. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) by 
The Sheltering Tree: An Autobiography. 
(Bles. 10s. 6d.) 
In Search of Soviet Gold. By John D. Littlepage and 
Bess. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) oe whi Demares 
Indian Ink. By Philip Steegman, with a foreword by Sir Hugh 
Walpole. (Cobden Sanderson. 10s. 6d.) 


A Flying Start is an immensely amusing autobiography, which 
takes its author to the age of thirty-four. It is gay, hearty 
critical and well put together. For some tastes the jauntiness 
is perhaps a trifle overworked. To make up for this the book 
is full of incident and minor characters, and Mr. MacColj 
never finds it necessary—in the manner of some ant 
biographers—to elaborate his own personality when the narm. 
tive wears thin. In his sub-title he calls his work “A Mem 
of the Nineteen Twenties”; it should be read by all who 
feel some regret for those fleeting years. 

Although the book is by no means entirely occupied with 
the doings of the late Van-Lear Black, the eccentric American 
millionaire whose secretary Mr. MacColl became, Black’s pép 
sonality is so well described that he cannot fail to dominate 
the scene. His parties, his tips, his habit of speaking jn 
riddles (“I believe I’ve still got a couple of clean shirts some. 
where, Mister,” was all he would say to an M.P. who had 
been trying for twenty minutes to discover whether the dinner 
invitation he had issued was accepted or refused), his curious 
requests (“ Ask Aimée [Macpherson] if true she started life as 
barker in circus side-show,” one of his telegrams ran), and, 
above all, his zest for amusing himself in his own way are all 
beautifully conveyed. Black developed a passion for flying, 
and his secretary went with him to South Africa, to Japan, 
and all over Europe. 

Mr. MacColl also visited the United States, where ‘he 
worked as a reporter; and later he was sent to India as 
special correspondent of a London paper. He has plenty 
to say about both of these experiences. On the return journey 
from India occurred the incident between Mr. Brown and 
Sir Harrogate Leamington, which is one of the best things 
in the book. Every boat seems to have a Sir Harrogate 
Leamington on board ; it is a pity there are so few Mr. Browns, 
Mr. MacColl’s account of their shattering scene together’ is 
masterly. A Flying Start is a breath of badly needed fresh 
air in an atmosphere overloaded with international politics. 


With The Sheltering Tree the background changes con- 
siderably. Miss Netta Syrett has written a number of novels, 
known well many distinguished people, and she holds strong 
views on most subjects. As a young writer she contributed 
to The Yellow Book and was familiar with the circle ‘of 
authors and artists whose work filled that famous periodical. 
Coming of an enlightened family, she is anxious to show that 
the “Woman’s Movement” was well on its feet by the 
*nineties, and that a girl’s life at that time was not necessarily 
restricted. But does anyone who has given a moment’s serious 
thought to this question suppose that it was? Miss Syrett 
becomes a trifle ruffled on the subject, and, indeed, with regard 
to the attitude generally of “The Younger Generation,” who 
threaten at moments to become something of a King Charles's 
Head to her. However, when she sends these bees buzzing 
off about their business she has some interesting things to 
say and some good stories: 

“Do you’ think many working people will make use of this divorce 
business if‘it becomes law?” I asked a maid when there was talk 0 


legal help for the poor, in that connection. 
‘Everyone in our street!” she returned cheerfully. 





By Netta Syreip, 


There is much to be said for the methods of Miss Syrett’s 
brother, who at the age of six, instead of making a list ef 
Christmas presents he wanted, wrote those to be avoided: 


“The Holly Bibbel. Litel Arthur’s Play Jography, Bokes about 
Animals . . . If anny one gives me anny of these I shall destroi them. 


Some reviewers would be tempted to add to this list on 
their own behalf All Books about Russia. It says something 
for In Search of Soviet Gold that in spite of a style that com- 
bines the absolute literary artlessness of the engineer with 4 
certain amount of gingering up by a newspaperman, the book 
remains readable. Mr. Littlepage was an Alaskan mining 
engineer who was invited by the Soviet to undertake the 
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A GREAT WORK NOW COMPLETED! 






20 Years to Compile : £60,000 to Produce 


HARRAP’S STANDARD 


FRENCH & ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 


Edited by J. E. MANSION 


@ The first comprehensive bilingual dictionary to be pro- 
duced in England or France during this century. 


@ The first to deal fully with commercial, radio, engineering, 
‘motoring, aviation, naval and military, legal, medical, indus- 
trial and similar technical terms. 


@ The first to translate words and phrases into the current 
idiom of to-day and not into out-of-date phraseology. 


[.. dictionary aims at enabling “Everyman” to understand 


everything in a French newspaper, from the leading article to the 
sports column, and from the market reports to the advertisements. It 
covers fully all those branches of scientific discovery and mechanical 
invention which were formerly considered to belong to the domain of 


‘the specialist, but which have in recent years become of universal 


interest. Enormous trouble has been taken to find exact equivalents ; 
the colloquial phrase in the one language has been rendered by a 
modern colloquial phrase in the other, the technical by the technical, 
the strictly formal by the strictly formal. Above all, this dictionary is 
free from the mass of archaic lumber still persisting in most other 


dictionaries. 


PARTI (FRENCH-ENGLISH). 928 pages. Buckram binding, 
42/- net (with thumb-index, 45/- net). Half- morocco 
binding (with or without thumb-index), 63/- net. 

PUBLISHED 1935 


PART Il (ENGLISH-FRENCH). 1,500 pages. Buckram bind- 
ing, 63/- net (with thumb-index, 66/- net). Half-morocco 
binding (with or without thumb-index), 84/- net. 

NOW READY 


See the work at any good bookseller’s. 8-page prospectus free from 


HARRAP (DEPT.4), 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 








NO OTHER 
DICTIONARY 


includes translations of 
hundreds of words and 
phrases which have become 
current in recent years. Here 
are a few random examples: 


MOTORING 
anti-freezing solution 
to by-pass a town 
to rev. up the engine 


AVIATION 
retractable under- 
carriage 
ground strip signal 
flattening out 


RADIO 
broadcast news 
frequency band 
screened-grid valve 


INDUSTRY 
standardized products 
labour troubles 
shop steward 


LAW 
petition for reprieve 
attempted suicide 
to direct the jury 


MECHANICS 
parts under strain 
case-hardening box 
sliding pinion 
ELECTRICITY 
to step up, down 
zero cut-out 
field resistance 
MEDICINE 
deficiency diseases 
protective serum 
snow pencil 
ARMY AND NAVY 
to bracket a target 
sound-ranging 
submerged speed 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
contrasty negative 
non-filter plate 
reflex camera 
POLITICS 
United Front 
Cabinet reshuffle 
turn-over of votes 
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development of their Gold Trust. In Russia from 1928 to 
1937, he is said to have been largely instrumental in causing 
the U.S.S.R. to rise to second place in world production of 
gold. He received the Order of the Red Banner for his 
services ; but from first to last he took no part in politics, a 
subject in which he seems to take little interest. 


Mr. Littlepage points out that there have been two Russian 
revolutions. The first took place in 1917 and swept away the 
Tsar, the aristocracy, landed proprietorship on a large scale, 
and big business; the second in 1929—and Mr. Littlepage 
thinks the more savage of the two—was directed against that 
amorphous class “the kulaks” and everybody who, for one 
reason or another, was not a factory worker or a Government 
official. One of these latter processes, which Mr. Littlepage 
had an opportunity to observe at close range, was the 
“denomadisation ” of the Asiatic races—that is to say, the 
forcing of tribes, who had lived for generations by their flocks 
and herds, to become an urban proletariat. Mr. Littlepage 
experienced to the full the fabulous incompetence of the 
Russian bureaucracy. He makes some interesting comments 
on sabotage, the trials for which he considers to be, on the 
whole, perfectly genuine. He produces evidence of sabotage 
that he himself investigated and which he believes to be the 
work of the “Outs” among the Communists themselves. He 
also shows how in the Soviet, as much as elsewhere, “ when 
people find gold they can get what they want.” 


It was this same idea of seeking gold that took Mr. Philip 
Steegman to India. The precious metal was to come in his 
case from the Rajahs whose portraits he proposed to paint. 
At first there were difficulties in the way and exp!anations 
had to be given that an abyss yawned between even the 
highest form of photography and the painted canvas. In the 
course of time, however, these difficulties were overcome and a 
number of portraits were painted in a number of native 
States. The author of Indian Ink was in the East for about 
two years, and he had plenty of odd experiences with every 
variety of the population, white and coloured. Considering 
the word-picture he draws of himself—which, rightly or 
wrongly, suggests a figure that cannot have been too sym- 


{ 





“‘ Nothing finer in its class has been written since 
D. H. Lawrence died, James Joyce got lost and 
Aldous Huxley grew tired,” 


writes one reviewer of 


Happy Valley 


PATRICK WHITE’S Australian story of a murder, which 
was given the leading novel review in Sunday Times, Daily 
Telegraph, Fohn o London’s, Evening Standard, etc., and has 
been praised for its feeling for life by ELIZABETH BOWEN, 
V. S. PRITCHETT, HERBERT READ, STEPHEN SPENDER, RALPH 
STRAUS, RICHARD CHURCH, GRAHAM GREENE, HOWARD SPRING, 
KaTE O'BRIEN, J. D. BERESFORD, L. P. HARTLEY. 

(2nd Printing ordered. 8,6 net) 


Penny World 


HUMPHREY CHESTERMAN’S study of a strange egocentric, 
set in Austria before the Anschluss, was the First Recommendation 
of the Times Lit. Sup. in an exceptionally long review: “ Mr. 
Chesterman is to be congratulated on the fulfilment of his 
Bolden! In quite a different vein, this second work has the 
same distinction and sureness of touch.”” TANGYE LEAN (News 
Chronicle): “I his study of a man who fell 
unsuccessfully in love as one of the finest on the subject 
since Proust.” (7/6 net) 


recommend 


CEE HA RRAP NOVELS 
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pathetic to some of the Empire-builders with whom he came 
in contact—he shows himself sometimes a little Severe to 
people whose worst crime was a lack of imagination, His 
book is at times a trifle diffuse. Sir Hugh Walpole, in his 
foreword, compares Mr. Steegman to Mrs. Flora Annie Steel 

ANTHONY Powsy 


EMIGRANTS AND EDITORS 


The Emigrants. Edited by Hector Bolitho and John M 
(Selwyn and Blount. 12s. 6d.) 

THIS book, with its artful distribution of white pages and jts 
mere joke of an index, produces at once the effect of a rather 
flimsy piéce d’occasion. But although it contains a great Many 
snippets or simple transcriptions from already published 
material, it also contains portions of several documents which 
are of very considerable interest; the diary of Charles Armitage 
Brown, some letters by Meryon, and an extremely readable 
account of a voyage on an emigrant ship written by William 
Webster. Unfortunately these documents only fill a small 
part of a book which is made up of less than 200 pages of 
genuine text—a result which must have been somewhat dis. 
appointing to the editors, who, we are told, accumulated their 
material “ slowly over a number of years.” We might perhaps 
have wished for less editing and more research. The editors 
(described in a brief introduction as “the authors”) rattle 
industriously the dry bones of literary artifice, but the reader 
feels too often that he is perusing a book of little substance and 
of little authority. 


ulgan, 


A few pages are devoted, for no particular reason, to Waine- 
wright. But here, if the editors had been aware of it, they had 
an excellent opportunity. After misquoting the story about 
Wainewright and Helen Abercromby’s “thick ankles,” and 
misspelling the name of this unfortunate lady, they continue: 
“Whether Wainewright’s gaiety and charm survived the pain 
of banishment we do not know .. . one is left wondering if 
there are not, somewhere in Tasmania, scribblings or pictures 
he may have drawn.” Had they only known of Mr. Curling’s 
admirable study of Wainewright, published less than a year 
ago, they need have wondered no longer. Not only does Mr, 
Curling provide an account of Wainewright’s life in Tas- 
mania, but he describes his activities as a painter, and even 
gives a list of some of his portraits, ten of which were exhibited 
in Hobart in 1931. The name of James Anthony Froude 
appears in one of the chapter-headings, but he is only there 
for the purpose of introducing somebody else; whereas a Mr. 
Lafcatt, who takes up a lot of room in the chapter on Waine- 
wright and Melville, does not figure in the heading at all. 
Charlotte Bronté’s friend, Mary Taylor, makes a shadowy 
appearance in a single letter, much curtailed ; while Samuel 
Butler is represented by quotations from his published writ- 
ings, including Erewhon. In cases where no acknowledgement 
was necessary the reader is frequently left without any indica- 
tion of source, and we observe without surprise that the book 
is not provided with a bibliography. 

The extracts from the journal of Charles Armitage Brown, 
transcribed from the manuscript in Keats’s House, illustrate 
very well the character of this querulous and ineffective man. 
The letters of Meryon—who, by the way, was not an emigrant 
but a naval cadet—are certainly interesting. No doubt they 
have been competently translated, but there seems to be no 
reason for pointing out so eagerly that “la-bas” has been 
rendered as “down there ” (what else could it mean?); and it 
is unlucky that, in the single passage reproduced in the 
original French, an essential accent has been omitted. By far 
the most remarkable of the documents, here printed for the 
first time, is the vivid and entertaining journal of William 
Webster, who sailed in the ‘ Bengal Merchant’ on a non-stop 
voyage to New Zealand in 1839. The editors have wisely 
allowed Mr. Webster to speak for himself, and have allowed 
him to occupy nearly 25 pages of the book. Webster describes 
in a simple and engaging style his experiences on the voyage, 
which lasted from October 31st, 1839, to February 21st, 1840. 
Those were the days when men were flogged on the guns, 
captains and officers appeared on the quarter-deck with 
cutlasses and loaded pistols, the albatross was not infrequently 
baked in a pie, barrels of shot or beer rolled into the cabins, 
and it was occasionally necessary to celebrate an unexpected 
marriage. Humanity on board the ‘Bengal Merchant’ was 
curiously variegated ; a boy was flogged for stealing a bottle 
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eS New Books ==> 


BEHIND the SCENES 
at the PRUSSIAN COURT 


By H.R.H. 
PRINCESS FRIEDRICH LEOPOLD OF PRUSSIA 
rdited by MAJOR DESMOND CHAPMAN-HUSTON | 


“The tyranny of the ex-Kaiser in family affairs is 
depicted. Throughout the book there is emphasis 
on the Princess’s intimate links with England.” | 
_The Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 15s. 


The STUART PAPERS | 
AT WINDSOR | 


Edited by ALISTAIR & HENRIETTA TAYLER | 
«4 vivid picture of the Old Pretender. A fine piece 


of scholarship, valuable and enthralling to read.” | 
_The Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Cc. E. LAWRENCE’S 


romance of the later days 
of Queen Elizabeth 


GLORIANA 


| 





Ts. 6d. 





E. THORNTON COOK’S 
novel of Charles & Mary Lamb 


IUSTLY DEAR 7s. 6d. 





Next Tuesday 


LIGHT & SHADE 
IN FRANCE 
By MOMA CLARKE 


A varied and sparkling picture of France by a Times 
correspondent, resident in that vivacious country for 
40 years. Iustrated. 9s. | 


and 


INDIA’'S NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER 


By Sir WILLIAM BARTON, K.C.LE., €.S.1. Preface 
by the Marquess of Willingdon. An informed and | 
highly topical book on the fierce inhabitants of a | 
fierce country. Illustrations and Maps. 10s. 6d. | 








} 
* All price s are NET. 
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New CASSELL Books== 








‘A charmer . . . a lovely 


book, and one to keep’ 
—Observer (Advance Notice) 


Majorea 


THE DIARY OF A PAINTER 
by Francis Caron 


‘It is a brief diary, recounting his experiences in 
that enchanted island . . . all his drawings are 
quick, vigorous and tender, and all have the 
quality of youth and sunlight together.’ 

— Observer (Advance Notice). With 92 drawings. 8/6 net. 





Living Abroad 
by Norval Richardson 


Give yourself a Holiday — in Paris, Hyeres, Veules- 
Les-Roses, Florence, Switzerland and Dinard, in 
the enchanting company of the modern Family 
Robinson of this delicious book. 

‘The author seems to have mastered the secret of 
living in the fullest sense of the word... he passes 
on a great deal of wit—and wisdom, too—about 
Europe.’ 


Evening News. 8/6 net. 





Seymour Hicks 


Grand New Book of Reminiscences. 


ME AND MY MISSUS 


The doyen actor-manager of the English Theatre 
tells the story of the modern stage in this 
charmingly personal, yet brilliantly varied history 
of his happy partnership with his wife, both 
before and behind the footlights. 


lilustrated. 10/6 net. 





The Three 
White Rajas 


by H.H. The Ranee of Sarawak 


‘The appeal of the book lies in the Ranee’s per- 
sonal approach to the subject . . . Her Highness 

. shows how the policy of James Brooke which 
was to hold Sarawak in trust for its native in- 
habitants . . . has been upheld by his successors.’ 
—The Times. Illustrated 12/6 net. 











The Germans 
and Afriea 


by Evans Lewin 
Librarian of the Royal Empire Society 
3 I 3 


‘Mr. Lewin’s book gives the facts and leaves 
British readers to form their own conclusion. 
It is certainly a book which students of inter- 
national affairs will find well worthy of study.’ 
—Public Opinion. With 6 line maps. 7,6 net. 





—John Murray 
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of wine, and another was tied up to the rigging because he had 
been cruel to one of the sheep. Webster’s journal is excellent 
reading, but I fear that we cannot say this of the book as a 
whole. C. E. VuLiiamy. 


CRIME MARCHES ON 


Murder in the Bud. By Phyllis Bottome. (Faber and Faber. 


7s. 6d.) 
Dead Men Sing No Songs. By Miranda Stuart. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Drop to His Death. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Annulet of Gilt. By Phoebe Atwood Taylor. (Crime Club. 
7s. 6d.) 


Crime in Quarantine. By Rosa and Dudley Lambert. 
7s. 6d.) 


Double Death. By Various Hands. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Death _— No Card. By Miles Burton. (Crime Club. 
78, 0G. 
Hasty Wedding. By M. G. Eberhart. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
Who Dialled 999? By Cecil Freeman Gregg. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
ae ye? ‘on Murder. By Bernard Newman. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

Murder in the Bud, though it contains no murder and little 
detection, is the best of these crime novels, for it shows us 
with great skill the kind of situation and motive that drive 
a nice, ordinary person to contemplate murder. Hilda Fen- 
church’s lover, Ronnie, has thrown her over and taken up 
with her sister. She suffers torments of jealousy, which be- 
come rationalised into a passionate desire to protect her sister 
from the worthless Ronnie. Annie, however, refuses to be 
protected, and Hilda decides that there is nothing for it but 
to get rid of Ronnie. A fortunate chance enables her, by 
impersonating a certain Czech woman doctor who is visiting 
England, to obtain a culture of the deadly “ Shiga bacilli”: 
this episode would ring plausibly enough in a straight detec- 
tive novel, but is not easily credible here by contrast with the 
realism of the book as a whole. At this point the Czech, a 
psychologist of great distinction, takes a hand, and the rest 
of the book shows her gradually demonstrating to Hilda and 
the other characters their real motives. The Czech is, per- 


By John Rhode and Carter Dickson. 
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creeps in at times; but the duel of personality between the 
two women possesses a deep excitement. 

Miss Stuart has written, to my mind, the best first detec. 
tive novel since Death at the President’s Lodging. She has 
the essential gift, for this genre, of fixing a character jp our 
imagination as soon as he appears under the spot-light ; ang 
in Stephen Dorset, she has created a private investigator of 
the new school—quiet, amiable, intelligent. Stephen’s know. 
ledge of music it is that enables him finally to solve the pro. 
blem of the murder of the great conductor, Josef Hess, 
Cupples Thorpe: we shall look forward to meeting him again 
to say nothing of that flowering cactus of a girl, Disa. Tyo 
technical criticisms come to mind: a revelation is made op 
p. 211 which has been held up too long for no adequate 
reason, and I cannot see the police paying a private detective 
expenses as lightheartedly as Inspector Flagg does on p, 9s 
In Drop to His Death two distinguished members of the Ojq 
Firm have got together and produced a very lively piece of 
work. The victim is a publisher, one of those men who seem 
born with the knack of getting beneath people’s skins. He js 
found shot in a lift on his firm’s premises, giving us an interest. 
ing version of the “ hermetically-sealed room ” theme—and inci. 
dentally giving Inspector Hornbeam and Dr. Glass the wors 
ride of their lives when they come to reconstruct the crime. 
The authors work us up to a great pitch of excitement, even 
though it is fairly evident from the start that the murder could 
only have been committed with the aid of some mechanical 
device, and though this gadget turns out to be of an almost 
cynical ingenuity. 

I wish Asey Mayo would stop using the “I'd like to of” 
idiom ; apart from this, he goes from strength to strength as the 
raciest detective on the literary scene. In The Annulet of Gilt, 
one of those agreeable books in which every character seems 
to be gunning after all the rest, Asey by no means has it all 
his own way at first ; the Cape Cod Prodigy has his pockets 
picked, his car stolen, his hat shot from off somebody else’s 
head, and an elephant planted in his front garden. In spite of 
these set-backs, he works his way successfully through a 
problem in which Balkan politics and plain murder are neatly 
combined. Crime In Quarantine is by comparison a very sedate 
book. A party of travellers, flying to the South of France, 
become marooned in a chateau; one of them, an evident black- 
mailer, is murdered ; the crime is investigated by the Welsh 
detective, Glyn Morgan. The plot develops in rather too 
leisurely a manner, though the authors have a quiet way with 
them which makes it all quite convincing. Morgan’s summing- 
up at the end surely takes too much for granted at several 
points, and some readers will disapprove of his action in letting 
the murderer go scot-free. Double Death is an experiment in 
composite or snowball detective writing. Six authors are in- 
volved—Mesdames Sayers and Tennyson Jesse, Messrs. Crofts, 
Valentine Williams, Anthony Armstrong and David Hume, 
Miss Sayers outlines the murder situation—the poisoning of a 
disagreeable hypochondriac, and each of the other five adds a 
chapter, together with notes on the development of the plot. 
The book, vafortunately, is more like a free-for-all battle of 
wits than a collaboration between the distinguished contribu- 
tors ; indeed, in the general confusion Miss Tennyson Jesse is 
led into committing a small private crime of her own—“me 
(who has never been able to read an A.B.C. Time-Table).” 

Miles Burton is rather off colour in Death Leaves No Card. 
Though the murder-method here has considerable ingenuity, 
we know pretty well after 60 pages how the plot is going to 
work out, and the characters are not interesting enough in 
themselves to keep our attention engaged. Hasty Wedding 
will provide plenty of thrills for the more ingenuous reader; 
its heroine is a hysterical little puss, and the plot depends too 
much on the hero flinging red herrings at the police. Who 
Dialled 999 ? is all right if you do not mind a few clichés and 4 
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good deal of padding: myself, I prefer writers who throw it 
passages from the Encyclopaedia Britannica when their inspit 
tion temporarily flags ; also, I don’t like “ the preposterous per 
son who had, a month before, kept he and his staff .. - 

Mr. Newman, on the other hand, is a model to writers both 
for his style and inventiveness. Maginot Line Murder com- 
bines spying, detection and thrills in admirable proportions; 
the French detective, Papa Pontivy, is a charming eccentric, and 
what Mr. Newman does not know about the detail of the 
Maginot Line could be put in a nutshell and posted off to the 
Dictators. NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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WwW. H. SMITH 
& SON 


can supply ANY BOOK, 
wherever advertised or 
reviewed. There is an 
express service for 


books 


specially ordered. 


that have to be 


1500 SHOPS AND RAILWAY BOOK- 
STALLS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
8 
Head Office: 

Strand House, London, W.C.2 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 

















BEST WOOL ONLY USED 


In making socks the first thing of importance 
is the wool used. The Two Steeples No. 83 
Socks are made from St. Wolstan Wool— 
which is long staple pure botany, the finest 
obtainable. This, coupled with the fact that 
they are made by highly skilled English 
Stockingers, assures the wearer great comfort 
as well as prolonged wear and good appear- 
ance. The ‘83’ range includes a shade for 
every suit, handsome lovats, heathers, greys, 
browns, etc., in sizes 94” to 12” full 
measure. Ask your hosier for them. 


Cio Steeples llo83 Socks 


4/6 per pair. 


No. 72, a lighter weight, 3/6 pair. St. Wolstan 
W ool Underwear from 12/6 per garment. Darcuna 
Underwear 8/6, 9/6 and 10/6 per garment. Also 
Quality Knitted Hacking Sweaters, Waistcoats, 
Golf Hose, etc. 


Pattern Booklet of socks and underwear sent on request 
to Dept. 53, Two Steeples Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire. 


Made n Leicestershire, famous 
for its hunting and_ stockingers. 






















THE HORSE & 
BUGGY DOCTOR 


DR. ARTHUR E. HERTZLER 
‘It is not, as some medical chronicles have been, a 
sentimental book: no good doctor can afford to 
indulge in that treacherous luxury. Dr. Hertzler 
sees life pretty steadily if he does not (and who 
can?) see it whole. By sheer force of directness 
and simplicity, he achieves a vigorous, racy self- 
portrait of a resolute, kindly man who has led a 
long and useful life and has clearly had his reward 
—as most of us do. The admiring good wishes 
of one renegade fellow-practitioner follow him into 
his well-earned retirement,’ FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
in his Introduction. Published to-day. 12s 6d. 


STRANGERS 
EVER Y WHERE 


authentic refugee stories 
PEM 


‘The book has moved me deeply.” ELLEN 
WILKINSON, M.P. ‘It is a very moving picture of 
the lives of refugees, and my experience of the 
last six years has taught me how true a picture it 
is. I hope there will be many found to read it. 
It deserves a large circulation.” NEVILLE LASKI, K.C. 
‘An entertaining and moving book. . . . Humour 
and pity are admirably blended.’ DAILY HERALD. 
Fully illustrated. 7s 6d. 


MIPAM 


a Tibetan novel 
“LAMA YONGDEN 


‘A story that will be found deeply impressive.’ 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. ‘Something quite 
new and strange . . . a very enlightening book.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. ‘The pictures which it 
presents of Tibetan life and character are many- 
sided and alluring.’ JOHN O’ LONDON’S WEEKLY. 
‘A fascinating book.’ MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS. 
‘In a season that has already been marked by 
fiction of an unusual kind Mipam will take its 
place among the most interesting and curious 
novels.” SCOTSMAN. ‘I recommend this book, not 
only to anyone interested in Tibet, but to anyone 
who wants “literature of escape” in the best 


sense of the words.’ YORKSHIRE POST. ‘This 
exceptionally interesting novel.’ BIRMINGHAM 
GAZETTE. Just Published. 8s 6d. 


% Read also Alexandra David-Neel’s BUDDHISM : ITS 
DOCTRINES AND ITS METHODS, @ book written not for the 
orientalist but for the ordinary cultured reader. 6s. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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FICTION 


——_ 


By FORREST REID 


The Great Squire. By Francis Stuart. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


Wickham’s Fancy. By Anna Gordon Keown. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) 
Purposes of Love. By Mary Renault. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 


Wife of Colum. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 


A DESIRE for continuity ever urges me to begin these articles 
with an introductory preamble, but a limitation of space as 
constantly defeats this instinct, compelling a p‘unge straight 
into the thick of things. So I make my plunge now with the 
bald statement that though Mr. Stuart lays its opening scene 
in a Liverpool workhouse, The Great Squire is a tale of 
Ireland at the close of the eighteenth century. From the 
Galilee Home, described in all its squalor, two small persons 
flee into a stormy night—Ike Salaman, a precociously clever 
Jew-boy, and Sue, who is to become the heroine of the book 
and the most attractive character in it. They hide on board 
a boat, imagining that it will carry them to France, but actually 
it lands them in Dublin, where the story proper begins. 
Thenceforward the scene shifts between that city and Bara- 
vore Castle, the home of Garrett O’Neil, the Great Squire. 
It is the Ireland of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and the United 
Irishmen, yet this is not a political novel ; Mr. Stuart’s object 
is to paint a picture of the social life of the period—its routs 
and gambling and profligacy—its English overlords and Irish 
gentry-—with the squireens and peasantry in the background. 
Sue is taken into Baravore, where she becomes a protégée of 
O’Neil’s, while Ike, two or three years older, soon finds a job 
in Dublin, having attracted the roving and amorous eye of the 
Widow Clancy. The first half of the book leads up to and 
culminates in the race between O’Neil’s pig and Lord Glen- 
dessary’s racehorse, a contest which, originating in a drunken 
wager, speedily becomes an event of. national importance, sym- 
bolising for the natives the struggle between Ireland and 
England. . 

The chapters describing the secret training of the pig, and 
finally the race itself, form to my mind the most exciting part 
of the story. They are extraordinarily well done. At the end 
O’Neil emerges as the most popular figure in Ireland, while 
incidentally he wins £58,000, so reaching the zenith of his 
fortunes. He is now a national hero—an odd mixture of pride 
and recklessness, of generosity and debauchery—and the latter 
half of the book is devoted to tracing his equally rapid decline. 
It is a brilliantly convincing portrait, and for a while our 
sympathies are with him: then, as the novel proceeded, my 
own sympathy began to wane. For there is a sort of devil in 
O’Neil, urging him to actions which satisfy the restless impulse 
of the moment, but which he himself knows can hardly fail 
to have disastrous results. He staked his whole fortune on 
that pig, for instance, and luck happened to be with him; 
but other escapades are less innocent, and one, stupidly obsti- 
nate and pointless, involves the sacrifice of his lifelong and 
only friend. There is much good in him, but it is wasted, 
because it usually comes out too late. Tus, after the death 
of his friend he is filled with remorse, yet one cannot help 
feeling that in spite of this he would do the same thing again. 
He has no stability, little self-control. Besides, any man who 
reduces himself to poverty by spending £58,000 in three years 
on drink, gambling and women seems to me a fool, whatever 
brains he possesses. I prefer the Jew-boy, who in the same 
period, thanks to a financial genius, laid the foundations of 
his career. Of course, it was O’Neil who gave him his chance, 
but he had the indomitable determination that in itself creates 
chances. O’Neil—the Widow Clancy—failing them he would 
have found something or somebody else. And all this time 
there is Sue, devoted to the Great Squire, and determined to 
save him if she can. But I shall not say how the book ends: 
it is an unexpected ending. The novel is picturesque, romantic, 
alive, and Mr. Stuart writes so well that I wish he would avoid 
split infinitives and sentences like “ Neither of the little girls 
were in the least responsive.” After all, he must know that 
the verb should be in the singular. The Great Squire is an 
excellent novel—planned on a large scale and filled with living 
figures, ranging from the hangman to the Squire’s bastard 
voung brother, who is almost, if not quite, a saint. 

Wickham’s Fancy is less a novel than a pastoral conte bleu, 
and the great difficulty in writing a conte bleu is to avoid the 


By Rearden Conner. 


sentimental. Miss Keown, to my mind, has not always 
avoided it. Her aim has been to create an atmosphere of 
innocence and charm and simplicity, and in this she has suc. 
ceeded, thanks to a sense of humour and a sympathy with 
birds and beasts as well as with humanity: nevertheless there 
are occasional lapses into over-sweetness. The characters 
belong to the villages of Great and Little Dewberry, and the 
chief character is old Mr. Wickham, who works in his garden, 
reads the classics in cribs, and acts as benevolent father and 
adviser to everybody. All problems, whether spiritual o; 
material, are solved by Mr. Wickham, or by his mysterioys 
friend, who never comes to see him, and concerning whom the 
liveliest curiosity is rife. 

Even the parson feels strangely comforted after a visit to 
Mr. Wickham, though Mr. Wickham does not go to church, 
and never talks about religion. I must be cleverer than the 
people in the book, for I guessed the identity of Mr. Wick- 
ham’s friend at once. His fellow villagers do not, and the 
more sceptical among them are even inclined to suspect a 
masculine Mrs. Harris. There is a streak of oddness in the 
tale that appealed to me. The Reverend Warlock, for instance, 
is troubled by the conduct of the rooks who dwell so close to 
him. Their talk strikes him as ribald and improper; he feels 
he should do something about it, and has a vague idea of bap- 
tising them, but the glassy eye of his Bishop is not encourag- 
ing. And Mr. Deadman, the ditcher, is equally troubled by 
the derisive voices of the frogs. Lonely and timid, he 
solaces himself by keeping up an intermittent conversation 
with his donkey, who wanders in freedom on the Common, 
but never fails to reply affectionately to the distant yodel, 
Further, there is the haunted region of Old Dewberry Church, 
now, alas ! in the power of demons, because a notorious un- 
believer, buried in the church grounds hundreds of years ago, 
still lies there undisturbed. So the demons tear down the 
roof every time it is restored, and the devout suffer from 
rheumatism. 

Some of the scenes are delightful, as when Mr. Fiddler sets 
out to break the ice on the pond on the Common, and is fol- 
lowed by an eager procession of ducks and geese headed by 
Mr. Deadman’s donkey, all anxious to participate in the fun. 
I carefully skipped the bull-baiting chapter in Mr. Stuart’s 
romance, but this is the kind of thing I like: in fact, any 
novel that does justice to animals is sure of a welcome from 
me. And right through the middle of this peaceful pastoral 
country it is proposed to build an arterial road, and so intro- 
duce all the horrors of motor-’buses, petrol pumps, and com- 
mercial traffic. Little wonder that Mr. Wickham is against it 
and consults his friend. But it is not his friend, it is the 
demons of Old Dewberry Church who take the situation in 
hand. 

Miss Renault, I imagine, would find very little use for a 
conte bleu, and certainly she has not written one. The work- 
ing of a great hospital forms the background of her Purposes 
of Love, and rather more than the background, for the 
romance of Mic, a young pathologist, and Vivian, a nurse, is 
shaped, and to a considerable extent coloured, by the nature 
of their employment. All this is to the good, has the ring of 
authenticity, no outsider could have written it. The story, 
too, progresses with increasing power and is a good story. 
Nevertheless it would have been a better one, and would even 
have gained in intensity, had it been told with more reticence, 
with less insistence on the physical side, on undressings and 
dressings, mutual bathings and dryings. These detract from, 
or at any rate distract attention from, the spiritual relation, 
which after all is the only relation that is interesting. But the 
novel is a first one, and the author will doubtless leave behind 
her certain crudities of taste that disfigure the present work. 


Wife of Colum is a slender story, hardly more than a tragic 
episode. Three characters are concerned—a city-bred and 
temperamental woman, her husband, who is a clever prig, and 
the husband’s brother, a simple-minded young farmer whom 
she lures on to become her lover, and then abandons for 
conscience’s sake. It may séem an old story, but it has the 


freshness that most Irish fiction possesses, a kind of poetry 
springing from the soil. 
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The Sophisticated Chin 





cit 


an you imagine your smooth, suave im- 
perturbable Englishman — sophistication 
personified — with a bristly, badly-shaved 
chin? Can you imagine him retaining his 
smooth, suave imperturbability if his morn- 
ing shave were a trial and a bugbear ? No, 
sir. The whole secret of his smoothness 
etc. etc. etc.— indeed the very cause of it 
—is that he uses Vinolia Shaving Stick. 
You may not be suave, and you may not 
be imperturbable, but there is no reason on 
earth why you shouldn’t be smooth, for a 
Vinolia Shaving Stick costs only 9d.— and 
in a bakelite drainer case, too. 


VINOLIA 


SHAVING STICK 
%& REFILL STICK 73d 


Use Vinolia Talcum after shaving for the 
perfect finishing touch. 1/3 a large canister. 


VINOLIA Co., Ltd., LONDON. VSS 80/135A 
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HOMELESS, HATED, HOPELESS— 600,000 doomed to 


a living death in Germany unless you will rescue them 
soon. Christians as well as Jews, many of them children 
who once had no fear of life. What will you give to the 
Lord Baldwin Fund for Refugees, so that they may 
be removed to safety here while awaiting settlement 
overseas ? 


They will not be allowed to take the jobs of British 
workers here or receive unemployment benefit. 
The Trades Unions are satisfied about that. 


Because we in this country are free to show our pity, 
will you not give yourself the joy of giving? Are not 
these lives worth saving? Then give—before it is too late! 





"TEAR OUT THIS FORM NOW” 
! 
Here is my gift to the Lord Baldwin Fund for Refugees. 
NGC fas aise ane Saxibenkascnccccnataca tsa scniaa eels temo adanaea tn ga eaaalainaaan eine \ 
' 
TO nis cagsteass sci cetasandendaccuannsaeirasease ata ea teaa dtd ease samcliaatee I 
i 
soksasediontbccsessdoudasdcdapladinatesanatd Saksakambasiponiemne l 
£ s d. YOU CAN HAND IN THIS FORM with l 
- OH SO#*POur gift at any branch of any bank in 1 

Amount | the country, or post it with a cheque 
-—— or postal order to Lord Baldwin, | 
by cash cheque ‘postal o or money order. 32 Essex St., Strand, W.C.2.Cheques 4 
Please wrive in BLOCK CAPITALS and etc., should be crossed and made out 45 
t the inapplicable words. as follows: — 
LORD BALDWIN . watered FOR REFUGEES ,; 
Wie Wocecutice Commetaisa con nominated by the Church of England, the Roman & 
Catholic Church, the Fee incil of Fy urchesstheChurcheof Scotland,the Jewish Community. | 


This advertisement is one of a series issued by the Committee of the 
Lord Baldwin Fund to tell the public about its aims and activities. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 
NELSON’S WIFE 
By E. M. Keate 


Many authors have written at large about Nelson’s mistress, 
Lady Hamilton, but Mr. Keate is apparently the first bio- 
grapher of Nelson’s wife, the pretty young widow whom he 
married at Nevis in 1787 (Cassell, 12s. 6d.). Frances Herbert 
Woolward, born in the island in 1761, was the daughter of the 
senior judge and niece of J. R. Herbert, President of the 
Council, and a wealthy planter. She was married at eighteen 
to a Nevis doctor,-Josiah Nisbet, who took her to England, 
and died there in 1781, leaving her a widow with one son. 
Fanny returned to. Nevis, and there in 1785 met Nelson, then 
commanding the frigate ‘ Boreas,’ and charged with the en- 
forcement of the Navigation Act against foreign shipping. 
When he seized four American ships, writs were issued against 
him in the local courts. President Herbert took his side, and 
the case was dropped. Two years later Nelson married the 
President’s niece; the bride was given away by Prince William, 
afterwards William IV, who was serving under Nelson. Nelson 
took his bride home to Norfolk, and appears to have lived 
happily with her when he was ashore until he met Lady 
Hamilton at Naples in 1798. It is made clear that the wife 
tried to hide the ensuing scandal, and to regain Nelson’s affec- 
tions, but she parted with him in 1801 rather than associate 
with his mistress. Her son, who served under Nelson as a 
very youthful post-captain, naturally took his mother’s part. 
Lady Nelson survived her husband, and seems to have been 
greatly respected by his old friends. Her side of the story 
was worth telling, and Mr. Keate tells it dispassionately. 


PIONEER SHIPOWNERS 
By Clement Jones 


Mr. Clement Jones, who is well versed in the history of 
our merchant- service, wrote, some years ago, the biographies 
of sixteen pioneer shipowners. He has now produced a second 
volume containing the lives of ten or a dozen more (Liverpool : 
Journal of Commerce, tos. 6d.), with their portraits. Such a 











EF. Xx CLUSIVELY 


CuiSing 
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book is valuable, as showing how individual enterprise h 

built up our great mercantile marine despite many obstacle 
and losses. Mr. Jones begins with Captain Danie] Brockle 
bank, of Whitehaven, the eighteenth-century founder of ‘ 
family well known in Liverpool’s shipping trade, ian 
Beazley (1819-91), who engaged his fast vessels in the Aus. 
tralian trade after 1850 and owned some of the famous 
“ clippers ” bringing tea from China, was an interesting figure 
Thomas and. John Henderson, of Glasgow, founders of ty 
Anchor Line in 1852, had commanded sailing ships befos. 
they began to build a great business as shipowners taking 
emigrants to America and cargoes everywhere. Alfred Hol 
(1829-1911) was a railway engineer before he started yer 
humbly as owner of a small brig in the iron-ore trade, to enj 
as controller of the Blue Funnel Line. Sir Thomas Suthe. 
land made his mark as Hongkong agent of the P. and 0, py 
starting the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and the Hongkong 
Dock Company, much to the annoyance of his very cop. 
servative directors in London. Mr. Jones writes very welj 
and his book is a useful contribution to the modern history 
of British shipping. ; 


SAGA OF THE ‘DISCOVERY ’ 
By L. C. Bernacchi 


Captain Scott’s ‘Discovery,’ now moored at Temple Stairs 
for all to see, is a historic ship in the tradition of Drake's 
‘Golden Hind’ and Franklin’s ‘ Erebus’ and ‘ Terror.’ Now 
her saga has been told for the first time (Blackie, ros. 6d.) by the 
physicist on her first voyage. The book would be interesting 
if it were no more than the biography of a great ship, but it 
has more value than that. For it includes excellent first-hand 
descriptions of the Antarctic continent, its animals and flowers 
and fossils and climate, and a fascinating account of the whale 
research on which the ‘ Discovery’ was engaged in 1925-27, 
Nor does Lieut.-Commander Bernacchi neglect the human 
side ; he throws many interesting side-lights on the characters 
of his companions, Scott, Shackleton and Wilson among 
others. The lighter side of life in the Antarctic comes out in 
several vignettes, like the story of the Antarctic-born pups 
which on their return to a warmer climate nearly died of 
thirst because they had been brought up to drink ice, and the 
picture of the expedition’s botanist growing anti-scorbutics in 
the shape of mustard and cress reared on precious spadefuls 
of soil and pieces of flannel. The ‘Discovery’ has achieved 
years of valuable work, including that half-forgotten but highly 
successful first expedition of Scott’s in 1901-4, and this book 
is a worthy memorial to her and the men who sailed in her. 


THE NATURE OF CREATIVE ACTIVITY 
By Viktor Lowenfeld : 


Viktor Léwenfeld has spent fifteen years in the Hohe Warte 
Institute for the Blind in Vienna, teaching blind and weak- 
sighted children to draw, paint and sculpt. On the strength 
of this specialised, practical experience he attempts in The 
Nature of Creative Activity (Kegan Paul, 21s.) the clarification 
of various fundamental problems of aesthetics. Not being 4 
philosopher, he does not investigate the theoretical difficulties 
of aesthetic activity in the blind. For the purposes of this 
book he treats his research into the artistic development of 
weak-sighted children as a means to understanding the psycho- 





The ARANDORA STAR is outstanding amongst 


logical aspect of creative activity in normal people. His argu- 
ment, briefly, is this: There are two kinds of “creative 
activity,” visual and haptic. The one springs mainly from 
visual experiences, the other from kinaesthetic, tactual and 
somatic experiences—which involve, to a certain extent, value 
judgements. A haptic artist, for instance, when drawing 
himself with a headache, will emphasise the importance of his 
head by increasing (not exaggerating) its size. He does not 
conceive space projected in perspective, but in terms, if 
possible, of the relation of objects in space to his own body. 
If his own body does not occur, he supplies, as a formal substi- 
tute, a baseline, to which all objects in the picture are literally 
attached. From comparison of the work of (1) ordinary children, 
(2) weak-sighted and blind children who cannot have had 00 
ordinated visual experiences, and (3) weak-sighted adults, tt 
can be established that the “unnaturalistic” features of the 
work of ordinary children are due not to mismanagement of 
visual experience, but to proper use of haptic experienc. 
Similarly, “ unnaturalistic” primitive paintings are often the 
product, not of visual inaccuracy, but of highly developed 
haptic art. Up to this point, with the help of impeccable 
illustrations, Dr. Léwenfeld literally demonstrates his cas. 
But when he extends his haptic-visual classification to covet 
such cases as Expressionism and Impressionism, which involve 
more complicated aesthetic problems, his purely psychological 
argument becomes inadequate. 


Cruising Liners. Equipped and staffed solely for this 


purpose—the year round she follows the sun on 
Luxurious comfort, cheerful enter- 
tainment, sports and lido pastimes, together with perfect 
cuisine and service, make a cruise by ARANDORA 
STAR forever a radiant memory. Amongst the 12 
cruises during 1939 there are several to suit you. 


Send for the full 1939 Programme 
\RANDOR A 
| ost delightful Crui 


* Only one sitting at meals 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, LOWER REGENT ST., S.W.1. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester & Agents 


pleasure cruises. 
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The World’s ™ 7 


Whitehall 2266 
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MORRIS RECORD SALES are the finest 
ASS URANCE POLIGY 


when buying a car 


People talk — especially about cars. A man who feels a pride in his car every 

















time he uses it is not slow to pass on his enthusiasm to his friends. It is only in 
this way that sales can grow—as Morris sales have—to become a record for the 
Industry. Just because these record sales are based on the enthusiasm of actual 
owners, they are a guide you can trust—an assurance policy that sets its seal on 


the wisdom of your choice. 






PEOPLE TALK -thati the foundation of - 


MORRIS <-/ 2 
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TWELVE-FOUR (as illustrated) Tax £9 
SALOON Fixed Head £205 Sliding Head £215 





sea Sp 7” SR ane a é a aa 
ih ates -- fae Jackall Hydraulic Jacks £5 extra. Prices ex works 
1F YOU DON'T BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD Sole Exporters: Morris Industries Exports Limited, Cowley, Oxford, England M.352 
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\ " BAR- LOCK 9 cns. BAR-LET 63 cns. 
IMPERIAL GOOD COMPANION 10 cns. 
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Issued by the British Typewriter Manufacturers’ Association, 
Publicity Department, 229-231 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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MOTORING 


The Oldest Problem of All 

Of all the motoring problems that await solution the most 
obstinate is probably that of the glaring headlights. It must 
certainly be the oldest, as the Ministry of Transport cffici- 
ally accepted its existence as early as 1919, and at least ten 
years before that accessory-makers had been busy. The 
results of thirty years of research have been disappointing, ta 
put it mildly. The difficulty has been attacked from every con- 
ceivable angle, but in many cases the inventors have failed 
to provide the two apparently irreconcilable essentials 
absence of dazzle and safe driving light. 


Palliative Dodges 

Deflection, dimming, dipping and the rest are merely 
dodgings of the issue. They work, more or less, but they 
are not the real solution which lies, I take it, only in 
the field of optics. What is wanted is a lamp that does not 
need fiddling with at any time and that will enable the driver 
to see clearly enough to drive up to say forty miles an hour 
without, at any distance, making it difficult for oncoming 
drivers to see beyond his car. One at least | knew which 
did fulfil these conditions, but for some reason or 
another it did not satisfy either the Ministry or the manufac- 
turers of cars—the latter, I suppose, because it cost too 
much to standardise. 


The Trippe “ Matched Pair ”’ 

I have just finished a preliminary test of the Trippe lights, 
to which I referred in The Spectator of December 30th, and 
so far as I have got I am glad to report that they do produce 
the results claimed. They have “matched ” (i.e., different) 
lenses, which are said to give a driving beam of nearly 1,500 
feet and at the same time, without dazzle, an unusually wide 
arc of light. I have not yet had a chance of trying them for 
fast long-range work, but I have made some encouraging 
discoveries about their non-dazzling qualities. 

The fan of light is about 100 feet wide at a distance of 
150 feet from the car, and in that space everything is lit up 
with photographic sharpness. At no distance within reason 
did I notice any glare at all from either of them on a level 
road. At about 100 paces the near-side light showed a 
more powerful beam than the other, but at the official level, 
42 inches from the ground, the light could not possibly be 
described as dazzling—and there can be no driver more 
baffled and harassed by other people’s lights than myself. 
My progress along a busy thoroughfare is a succession of 
humiliating halts, punctuated by blinded crawls. As they 
are set now the Trippe lights gave me no trouble at all to 
meet. In my next report I hope to show that the second 
essential has been achieved—safe driving light, and that rises 
and falls in the road do not affect them. 


The 14 Hillman 

I expect to be accused of obsession if not of prejudice 
when | say that the chief point in the 1939 14 h.p. Hillman 
that attracted me was the fact that its engine had four 
cylinders and not six. The car had other features which 
will probably appeal with greater force to those who care 
less about mechanics, but it was such a relief to find a 
maker designing a moderate-priced, well-powered utility 
car with a type of engine that is nearly always more 


generally efficient than a Six that I carried out my 
test and recorded my impressions with my mental 
eye firmly fixed on that simple unit. The 14 Hill- 


man is not the biggest Four as yet on the English market, 
but it is the biggest British example. Its cubic capacity is 
just under two litres. 


Enthusiasm of the Four 

It seils for £255 for the de luxe saloon, which is a big 
five-sester with good luggage accommodation, and they have 
spent <h> moacy in most of the right places. It goes fast 


for its type, nearly 70 miles an hour on top and 47 on third. 
it has a sound design of independent front-wheel springing 
which allowed me to drive it in comfort over My special 
rough stretch at 40 mies an hour ; it has an excellent gear. 
box, commendably quiet on second and third, with qa y 
good gear-change, safe steering and admirable brakes, Thése 
are the things that matter to everybody. Being a Four jt 
has that extra portmanteau quality that matters to me, eager. 
ness, liveliness and enthusiasm. At the money it is not to 
be expected that those three can be had with the smooth. 
ness of a more expensive Six of the same size nor with the 
quietness of running. The engine is to be heard and tog 
slight extent felt at over 40 miles an hour, but neither in an 
unpleasant degree. 

The coachwork is plainly finished in workmanlike style 
and the driving vision is good. I call it a very practical cap 
for the money, with several good points, chief of which j 
its size. 


Slime Road 

It is the name of a mile of the Severn estuary on the 
west bank, where the mouth of the Wye helps to make an 
island of what is no more than a promontory. In itself it is 
of little account, an inconspicuous curve in the shore, but 
for all its hang-dog name it plays its part in tricking you 
into an absurd belief that you are detached from the main: 
land of Monmouthshire. You can drive down that pleasant 
and still mercifully neglected riverside road from Newn- 
ham, past Lydney and Alvington to Chepstow, and, if the 
tide is running high, be enchanted again at the generous 
prospect of water and hills; on your right the steep and 
wooded heights by St. Briavels, on your left, across the flood 
—well over a mile wide here—the Berkeley and Thornbury 
levels and the last high-standing spurs of the Cotswolds, 
It is a view you seldom hear discussed, but apart from that 
and the impressioa you get of the imminence of blue water 
and the whole weight of the Atlantic beyond there is nothing 
special about it. 


A Plausible Deception 

Then you bear to the left at Tidenham and passing Offa’s 
Dyke come down towards the end of the promontory by 
Beachley. If the tide is right, as it was when I saw it, you 
are convinced you are on an island. Water surrounds you 
except to the north, and you have only to move your position 
a little to put that right. In some odd manner two rivers, 
with a slight bend in one of them, contrive to produce a very 
plausible deception. Having been warned of it you will be 
harder to deceive, but if you come new to it by road the 
illusion is nearly complete. It is the sweep of the Wye where 
it is separated from the Severn by no more than a few 
hundred yards and the bend near Chepstow that persuade 
you that you are a discoverer. So far as I can trace my yard- 
by-yard explorings the actual height of illusion occurs at 
Sedbury—but of course you must pretend a little. 


The Spanish Main 

Whether you are fooled or not there is no better place 
for getting a first impression of the first English river, though 
it is a scandal that there is no convenient road on this side 
from which one can watch the shipping in and out of the 
Avon, between Bristol and the Spanish Main. All the same, 
you do see from the false island straight down that great 
waterway, fifty miles or so of open water to Porlock in 
Somerset. If it were not for Lavernock Point you could be 
looking at the Americas. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advice can be givén on the purchase, sale ot 
exchange of used cars.]} 
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SEND FOR DETAILS 
OF SPECIAL OFF. 
SEASON FACILITIES. 
Ellerman’s City and 
Hall Lines maintain a 
cabin class service to 
Egypt, India and Cey- 
lon, providing the 
acme of comfort at 
the most economic- 
al rates, coupled 
with the personal 
service of an expert 
staff trained’ to 
anticipate your re- 
quirements, 
Steamers specially designed, 
constructed and equipped 
for Eastern cond:tions, with 
spacious Public Rooms and 


extensive Promenade Decks. 
One Class Only. 


ELLERMAN'S 
CITY & HALL LINES 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, Lonaon, €.C.3 
Tel.: Avenue 2424, 

Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: 

75 Bothwell Street, “Glasgow. Tel.: 


Cent. 8444, 
Cent. 9971. 





Come tomornow— 


.toaland where romance still lingers, 


magic still holds sway ... to a land where 
men still work and play and pray as they did 
in the Middle Ages. Come to-morrow to 
Morocco ! — direct by sea, or the overland 
route via Marseilles or Port Vendres. 
Travel facilities are excellent — hotels 
modern and not ultra-expensive. 
Tour of Morocco 
By Rail 19 days £28.10.0 
Motor Coach 20 days . £34.15.0 
Stay at a resort 
Fedhala 22 days 18 Gns. 
Marrakech—Mamounia Hotel 
15 days... £19.10.0 
Inclusive fares. For information about these & 
other holidays, send for descriptive literature. 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 


Berkeley Street, London, W.1!, 
and Branches 





“THE NEAREST EAST” 








Travel Notes 
NEW ZEALAND 


THE growth of aviation in recent years 
has been so rapid that it is difficult to 
keep pace with day to day developments, 
yet each new record flight to Australia, 
the Cape, or any other distant point has 
made the world a little smaller. Journeys 
to Africa and the Far East, which, even in 
recent years, required weeks to accom- 
plish, are now made in a few days. Not 
many years ago Australia and New 
Zealand were so remote from England 
that very few Englishmen could hope to 
see them; yet, last year, a woman in 
Brisbane, who is a grandmother, decided 
to visit her relations in England; she 
travelled by air. She has just set off 
from Southampton on her return flight of 
13,000 miles to Australia, and declares 
that she felt safer in her chair in the 
flying boat than in her armchair at home. 
A journey to Sydney from England takes 
only nine days by air, costing £160, and 
New Zealand can be reached in from 13 
to 14 days. By steamship this journey 
would require from 34 to 43 days dnd it 
would cost from £74 to £100. Many 
people prefer to use both methods of 
travel by means of the inter-change trips, 
in which part of the journey is 
made by air and part of 
travel. Steamships such as those of 
the Orient Line, the Shaw Savill Line, 
the Blue Star Line, or the P. and’ O. leave 
nothing to be desired where the comfort 
and convenience of passengers is con- 
cerned, and upon reaching New Zealand 
the visitor is surrounded by almost every 
imaginable interest, from natural wonders, 
such as the famous Glowworm Cave of 
Waitomo to the Alpine playground at 
Mt. Cook. The climate has no extremes 
of heat or of cold, travel facilities are up- 
to-date, hotels are comfortable, and, in the 
larger centres, as luxurious as anyone 
could desire. 

The New Zealand Government main- 
tain a Tourist Bureau for the benefit of 
visitors, which provides a service, entirely 
free of charge, complete in every detail. 
This Department will prepare itineraries 


especially to suit the wishes of individual 


visitors; visits can be arranged at centres 
to coincide with carnivals, agricultural 
show, race meetings, &c., and _ the 
Department also undertakes to arrange 
visits to woollen mills, dairy factories, and 
other industries of special interest. This 
service also operates in London, at the 
office of the High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, 415 Strand, London, W.C.2. A 
tour of 30 days arranged by the Tourist 
Bureau commences from Auckland, and 
covers practically all the special attractions 
of both islands. It includes visits to the 
Glowworm Cave at Waitomo, Rotorua 
with its Fairy Spring, geysers, boiling 
springs, and mud pools. Here, also, one 
sees the Maori people in their natural 
setting. Arrangements at Rotorua include 
the Six Lakes, and Waimango, and full- 
day excursions to Maori villages. The tour 
continues to Wairakei, with excursions to 
Geyser Valley, Karapiti Blowhole, the 
Aratiatia Rapids, and visits Tongariro 
National Park, the beautiful Wanganui 
River, and thence to Pipiriki and Wan- 
ganui. Wellington is reached on the four- 
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CONTAINS FULL 
DETAILS OF OVER 400 HOLIDAYS 
IN BRITAIN... ABROAD . . . AND 
CRUISING. 
Whatever way your tastes lie, you’ll find the 


ideal holiday in this book. It embraces such 
diverse attractions as Rucksack parties in 





surface | 


Germany . . . holidays at W.T.A. Guest Houses 
in Britain . . . conducted or independent 
| Continental tours...a lazy time on the French 
Riviera or a round-the-world cruise! All are 
| alike in being wonderfully inexpensive and as 
| originators of the “All-in” holiday, the 

W.T.A. — while not claiming copyright for 
| the description — does claim that W.T.A. 
| “All-in” holidays have set a standard un- 
| approached for value, well-being and good 
companionship. Write to-day for your FREE 
copy of this interesting book to The W.T.A. 
Ltd., (28) Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1. Phone: ViCtoria 6611 (15 lines). 
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A thousand miles up the Amazon, 

to Manaos in the heart of Brazil, 

in the same ocean-going liner that 

takes you to Portugal, Madeira and 

across the South Atlantic. These 

seven weeks tours leave Liverpool March 28, April 18, 

3L, and throughout the year by S.S. ‘* Anse!m ”’ 

Hilary.’ Fares £75, £80 and £85 include all 

organised shore excursions. Single and two-bedded cabins 

—nho inside rooms. Reduced fares May to September, £00, 
£70 and £75. 

For full particulars and 7 ee booklet apply to 

Dept, No. 


Booth Line 


Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 
1/3, Robert Street, Adelphi, London, ow. C.2, 
and the usual Agents. 
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Take a Holiday Abroad through 


COOKS 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


THOS COOK & SON, LTD.. 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


A special departure of the 


GRAND TOUR OF ITALY 


from London on April 5th, to 

spend the Festival in Rome. 

Cooks’ own private train. No 
night travel. 

15 days - - 263 Gns. 
“All-in,” London back to 
London. 
Membership _ strictly _ limited. 
Make your reservation without 
delay ! 
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FOR CRUISING AT ITS BEST 
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spring cruises 
WEST AFRICA AND MADEIRA 


MARCH 25. From Southampton 
to Casablanca, Dakar, Madeira, 
& Lisbon. 17 days from 27 gns. 


MEDITERRANEAN AND ADRIATIC 
APRIL 14. From Southampton to 
Algiers, Syracuse, Venice, Split, 
Trogir, Kotor, Dubrovnik, Malta, 
and Lisbon. 2/ days from34 gns. 






Write tor Zodiac Book 
giving full cruising So 
° 17 
Programme ~ ftir 


Royal 


19g d 

WW 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., America House, 
Cockspur St., S.W.1 (Whitehall 9646). Royal Mail 
House, Leadenhall St., E.C.3 (Mansion House 
0522), and at Southampton, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgow or Local Agents 













SPRING HOLIDAYS! 


OIN the C.T.U. Conducted Party to: 
SICILY, NAPLES, FLORENCE, ROME, 
April 5 to May 1—a tour of intense interest. 
Corsica, April 17-29—one of the most beaut‘ful 
islands in the world. 
Holland, April 17-22—a most informative visit 
to include picture galleries, museums, cathedrals, 
bulb-fields, & canals. Scilly Isles, April 21-29. 


Yugoslavia, May 8-30—magnificent scenery, 
historic towns, interesting peasant life and native 
costumes. Write for Prospectus: (Mayfair 5542.) 


CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 
Duke St. House, 415 Oxford St., London, W.1. 











CRUISES and TOURS 








The Travel Manager is at all times willing 
to obtain special information required by 
readers in the matter of Cruises, Tours, or 
Independent Travel. Enquiries should be 
addressed to The Travel Manager, ‘* The 















Royal 
| 27. Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 (Tel., Royal 5723); 
Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, London, bach ce’ Cross St., Manchester, 2 





teenth day, and Picton two days later by 
inter-island steamer, then on to Nelson, 


by way of the bush-clad Buller Gorge to 


Westport and Hokitika, where the Franz 


Josef and Fox Glaciers descend to within 
600 feet of the sea-level. The ferns and 


tropical vegetation in this district are very 


remarkable, many people declaring it to 
be the most beautiful region in New 
Zealand. From Hokitika the tour con- 
tinues to Christchurch, and thence to 
Wellington, which is reached on the 
thirtieth day. The cost of the tour, in- 
clusive of first-class travel throughout, full 
accommodation at the best hotels, all 
meals, sight-seeing excursions, and cars 
for transfers is £58 12s. sterling. This is 
but one of many tours, ranging from eight 
days to one month, any of which may be 
changed to suit the convenience of 
individual travellers. 


NEW CRUISES 


On April 6th and 29th Messrs. Lam- 
port and Holt continue their popular 
Easter Cruises, the first, by ‘ Voltaire’ 
leaving Southampton on April 6th for the 
Mediterranean, visits being made to Gib- 
raltar, Villefranche, Naples, Capri and 
Lisbon. The cruise takes 18 days and 
costs from 25 guineas. The ‘ Vandyck’ 
leaves Liverpool for the Canary Islands, 
making calls at Casablanca, Teneriffe, 
Santa Cruz de la Palma, Madeira and 
Lisbon. The cruise costs from 25 
guineas and lasts 18 days. On April 29th 
the ‘ Voltaire’ sails from Southampton for 
the Eastern Mediterranean, calling at Gib- 
raltar, Athens, Alexandria, Malta, Bizerta 
and Lisbon. This is a 24-day cruise, from 
35 guineas. There are later cruises in 
May to Madeira, the Atlantic Isles, and 
the Mediterranean. The famous Amazon 
Cruises by the Booth Line seem to be 
more popular than ever this year, which is 
not surprising, for a more unusual holi- 
day it would be difficult to find. The 
cruises take seven weeks, and calls are 
made at Lisbon, Madeira, Parad, and 
Manaos, where the ships stay four or five 
days. ‘The excursions, the cost of which 
is included, are particularly interesting; 
one being to the Taruma Falls in the 
heart of the forest. At this season the 
river is at flood, and passengers are taken 
through the flooded forest in flat-bottomed 
boats. Another. excursion visits the 
lagoons where the giant’ water-lilies 
abound. The s.s. ‘ Anselm’ leaves Liver- 
pool on March 28th and May 31st, while 
the s.s. ‘ Hilary’ leaves the same port on 
April 18th and June 17th. The cost of 
these cruises is from £75. 





SPRING CRUISES 
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ATLANTIC 
HOLIDAYS 


Never before have there 
been two such compelling 
reasons for taking aholiday 
trip to the United States 
and Canada — the New 
York World’s Fair and 
the Royal visit... . choice 
of short tours covering 
both historic events.... 
returning from New York, 
Boston or, Montreal.... 
Cunard White Star both 
ways....““QUEEN MARY,” 
new “MAURETANIA” and 
fleet of famous ocean liners 


EXCURSION 


OCEAN FARES 


available during April and 
July—from £27.5 return 
(third class). 


Write for illustrated folder to 
your local agent or Cunard White 
Star Ltd., Liverpool, London. 


Cunard 
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FINANCE 


THESE are stirring times in the City when we are told two 
months in advance (without any leakage) at least the main 
outlines of the Budget, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
shows himself a convert to the brave new economics 
of a spendthrift world. Confronted by a 1939-40 Defence 
bill of £580,000,000 all of us expected that a pretty drastic 
Budget was in prospect. On the most hopeful estimates of 
revenue on the present rates and the most niggardly allow- 
ances for’ agriculture and shipping in the Civil Estimates 
one could scarcely envisage a gap of less than £320,000,000 
to £340,000,000 to bridge. That seemed to imply borrow- 
ing up to, say, £300,000,000 and a scrape round for the 
odd £20,000,000 to £40,000,000 from aditional taxation. 
But no, the Chancellor will have none of this, and tells us 
in the most unequivocal terms that he will actually raise 
{44,000,000 less for Defence purposes out of revenue and 
will borrow £350,000,000 in the next financial year. 

While it is still true that there may be some increases in 
taxation in April, the City is obviously right in drawing the 
coaclusion that it is now heavy odds against any rise in the 
standard rate of income tax, or an addition to such indirect 
taxes as those on beer and tobacco. The Chancellor’s 
intention in breaking with Treasury precedent and fore- 
stalling his Budget speech can only have been to dispel the 
cramping fears which would doubtless have become more 
acute as Budget date drew near. He has thus taken a bold 
course, which is fully justified in the exceptional 
circumstances. a3 - us a 

THE OUTLOOK FOR GILT-EDGED 

The market’s first reactions have been the obvious ones— 
afairly sharp rise in industrial ordinary shares, with tobacco 
and breweiy shares well in the lead, and an uncertain ten- 
dency in gilt-edged and other high-class fixed-interest. stocks. 
It is noteworthy, however, that gilt-edged have held their 
ground and encountered only the merest trickle of selling. 
For this encouraging resistance to the “ bearish” implica- 
tions of a huge borrowing programme there are one or two 
explanations. First, it is clear enough that certain technical 
conditions are on the Treasury’s side. In recent months 
the floating debt has fallen so substantially that a re- 
expansion can be contemplated with equanimity. This 
means that temporarily the Government can finance its 
increased Defcace spending by raising the amount of 
Treasury Bills offered at the weekly tenders. Money market 
institutions, wich have latterly complained of a dearth of 
bills, will welcoune such a move, the Treasury will be left 
free to choose its time for issuing Defence loans, and the 
gilt-edged market is relieved of any fears it may have had 
of early and embarrassingly large additions to its supplies 
of stock. 

For this reason alone I should have expected the effect 
of a prospective borrowing of even so large a sum as 
{350,000,c00 to be comparatively light, but I cannot help 
eeling that gilt-edged are benefiting now from the increased 
confidence which is the logical result of our rearmament 
achievement and the other evidences of more vigorous 
national policy. This is surely, too, the explanation of the 
steadiness of sterling, which has not batted an eyelid despite 
the Chancellor’s conversion to liberal finance. Until the 
last few days, even in periods free from acute political ten- 
sion, such a departure from orthodox finance as the 
borrowing of £350,000,000 would have raised the cry of 
inflation in every Continental centre and produced consider- 
able pressure on the pound. This week’s behaviour of 
sterling and gilt-edged is a measure of the recent improve- 
ment in British currency and credit-rating both at home and 
abroad. re * n a 

LORD HORNE ON GREAT WESTERN PROSPECTS 
First among the railway chairmen to vouchsafe us his 
views, Lord Horne opens up a moderately hopeful prospect 
for Great Western stockholders. Last year’s sharp fall in 
het revenue he attributed to “a very severe recession in trade, 
Whose effect was felt in the territory served by the company 
a worse degree than in almost any other part of the 
United Kingdom.” He instanced the fact that last year the 


AND INVESTMENT 


production of pig-iron and steel ingots in Monmouthshire 
and South Wales decreased by 864,900 tons, or 32.9 per 
cent., whereas for the United Kingdom as a whole the fall 
was 19.9 per cent. A similar sharp contraction took place 
in other sources of the company’s traffics, and there was a 
heavy falling-off in business at the South Wales docks. It 
is interesting to compare this railway view of last year’s 
trade with that expressed by the bank-chairmen, all of whom 
admitted moderate recession, but showed no awareness of 
any general or severe setback. The contrast obviously reflects 
a wide difference in experience ; the railways have taken the 
full brunt of the depression on the side of gross receipts, 
and at the same time been faced by higher expenditure. 
Lord Horne prefaced his 1939 forecast with that now 
familiar phrase, “leaving international politics aside,” but 
subject to that proviso he detected certain factors which give 
a chance of better trade, and therefore of better. traffics. He 
looks for benefits from the recently concluded coal agreement 
between Great Britain and Germany, and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Trade Treaty. He also takes the view that last year 
manufacturers were living on accumulated stocks of raw 
material with the result that the railways had less to carry. 
Now he believes—and there is evidence to support this view 
—these stocks have run down, and will soon require re- 
plenishing ; hence the prospect of increased demand for 
haulage of new supplies. Add to these influences the addi- 
tional business implied by the establishment of 71 new fac- 
tories on the Company’s system last year, and you have a 
fairly firm basis for a better traffic experience in 1939. Ther, 
again, there will be the continuing advantage of the economies 
introduced in the latter half of 1938, which Lord Horne dis- 
closed would make “a substantial difference ” in this year’s 
accounts. I feel, in the light of these prospects, that Great 
Western stockholders are justified in retaining their holdings. 

















(Continued on page 328) 


CUMULATIVE 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


This Trust adds to the usual benefits of a Unit Trust the 
safety secured by reserve fund accumulation. It pays five- 
sixths of the income every half year to the unit holders and 
reinvests one-sixth for their benefit. By this method it gives 
unit holders advantages of compound interest, as the 
growing reserve fund increases the capital value and 
revenue of the Trust. 


£100 invested in 1912 in the thirty-seven largest dividend- 
paying companies in the different fields of British Industry, 
and managed on the lines of this Trust, would at the end 
of 1937 have been worth upwards of £258. Without 
reserve fund accumulation it would have been worth £176. 


The fund is invested in the ordinary shares of the best 
British industrial companies. 


On the basis of current prices and distributions the 
anticipated yield exceeds £5 10 5 per cent. This 
would mean an initial distribution to unit holders at 
the rate of £4 12 0 per cent. gross per annum, and 
the allocation of the equivalent of 18/5 per cent. to 
reserve. 

Trustees : 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Units may be bought and sold through any Stockbroker 
or Bank. Current price (Feb. 21) 17/6. <A descriptive 
booklet may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank, 
The Trustees, or from the Managers: 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 


Chairman : Hartley Withers 


165 MOOR ATE, LONDON, E.C.2. (NATional 4931) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 327) 
L.N.E.R. RESULTS 

With the announcement of the London and North- 
Eastern results the home railway story for 1938 is complete. 
I did not expect the L.N.E.R. to spring a surprise on the 
market, and the figures are just a little below the revised 
estimates based on the remarkably good showing of the 
L.M.S. Net revenue has fallen sharply from £10,107.442 
to £6,653,167, so that the full payments on the guaranteed 
stocks have been earned only with a small margin, leaving 
£196,000,000 of preference and ordinary capital to go with- 
out a dividend. Like the other main line systems, the 
L.N.E.R. succeeded in achieving substantial economies 
during the second half of last year. Other things being 
equal, higher rates of wages, increased costs of materials and 
a heavier charge for maintenance of way and works would 
have involved the company in a total rise in expenditure of 
£1,766,000. It is now shown, however, that this was offset 
to the extent of £1,035,000 by economies from improved 
working and from savings arising from the smaller volume 
of traffic handled. Thus the net rise in expenditure was 
reduced to £731,000. 

Although this achievement falls short of that of the 
L.M.S., it is evidence of a stern fight against an increasingly 
unsatisfactory revenue position. Indeed, the L.N.E.R. is 
now facing a much more serious threat to its financial status 
than any of the other lines since, if the present decline ‘n 
gross receipts continues, net revenue must soon reach a level 
at which debenture interest is not fully earned. Fortunately 
for the company and for the railways as a whole the recent 
trend of traffics has shown a marked improvement, although 
the weekly figures are still running substantially below those 
of a year ago. My own guess is that this year’s figures will 
cut last year’s declining curve in the late spring, an estimate 
which I base on the assumption that activity in the heavy 
industries will enjoy a modest recovery. If and when we 
begin to see “ plusses ” in the weekly comparisons we should 
also see an improvement in the marginal stocks on the Stock 
Exchange. I still like Southern Preferred and L.M.S. 4 per 


cent. First Preference as lock-up speculative investments. 
* * x * 


Venturers’ Corner 

One hesitates, in these days, to recommend warehousing 
and textile shares, but quotations are so low that I feel that 
a buyer is probably getting in on attractive terms. The 
case of Cook, Son and Co. (St. Paul’s) preference shares 
seems to me as interesting as any. These are £1 cumula- 
tive preferences, carrying a 7 per cent. dividend, and as there 
are no debentures or bank loans they are the first charge on 
profits. Behind the £812,500 of preference capital is over 
£1,000,000 of ordinary, and if one turns to the balancc- 
sheet there is a surplus of liquid assets (including £400,000 
in cash and gilt-edged) of £1,384,538 over the current 
liabilities. On liquid assets alone, therefore, without taking 
into account fixed assets standing in the books at another 
£590,000, the preference capital is covered by a substantial 
margin. How about dividends? Here the position is less 
pleasing, but if one takes the average earnings over the past 
eight years, in all of which the preference payment has been 
paid, the preference dividend has been just covered. 

Last year, as everybody knows, was a bad year for textile 
warehousemen and manufacturers, and Cook, Son and Co.’s 
profits fell from £67,587 to £47,055. In consequence, the 
board postponed payment of the half-year’s dividend on the 
preference shares due on September 30th last. At the 
annual meeting, however, better news has been forthcoming 
in that on March 31st the board is proposing to pay not 
merely the normal half-year’s dividend but the half-year’s 
postponed payment, making a full 7 per cent. in all, and 
bringing payments up to date. Since last autumn, it 
appears, sales have shown a definite improvement, and the 
board is viewing the current year’s prospects much more 
hopefully. The preference shares are now quoted at 14s., 
which includes the right to the 7 per cent. dividend at the 
end of next month. The yield is thus a full 10 per cent. on 
the money. The shares are obviously speculative, but 
they seem to me to be worth more than their present price. 

CusTOS. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


CouRTAULDS’ PROSPECTS OF RECOVERY 
On the face of it the preliminary statement of Courtauld 
: 8 
could hardly have been worse. A decline of over £2,000,009 
in profits to an insignificant figure, a dividend reduced from 
10> per cent. to 4 per cent., and at that reduced figure Paid 
largely from reserves—these are hardly the results expected 
from one of the most prominent and most respected British 
industrial companies. If there had been no further announce. 
ment than the reduction from £2,373,892 to £352,265 in 
Courtaulds’ net profit and the reduction in the dividend, one 
can safely assume that the shares would have fallen sharply 
from their then price of 25s. 9d. Thanks to the furthe; 
announcement that an arrangement as to prices had been 
arrived at by both viscose and acetate yarn producers, including 
Courtaulds and British Celanese, pending the outcome of 
negotiations between those companies, and to the subsequent 
publication of revised and higher price-lists, the shares have 
risen sharply to around 28s., at which price they yield a shade 
under 3 per cent. 

The market is thus evidently prepared to discount recovery 
on the basis of the new harmony which is developing in the 
British rayon industry. A price agreement of any sort seems 3 
wide departure from Courtaulds’ traditionally competitive 
policy, but it is hard to believe that the market is wrong in read- 
ing it as a bull point. It is probably right also in attaching im- 
portance to the statement that the profits would have teen 
substantially higher but for the necessity of writing down the 
valuation of raw materials owing to the fall in wood-pulp prices, 
Such writing down, one is entitled to assume, will not be a 
recurrent feature. Having regard to the position which the 
company holds in the public esteem and the reputation of its 
directors, one also assumes that the board would not have used 
£100,000 of stock reserve and £521,938 of insurance reserve 
to pay dividends unless they had been confident that 1939 will 
show better results than 1938. 

* * * *x 
Goop STORES RESULTS 

Further results have now been announced by leading depart- 
ment store companies showing surprisingly favourable earnings 
in spite of difficult trading conditions. John Barker and Co., of 
Kensington High Street, are among those who have increased 
their earnings for the year ended January 31st. Net profit rose 
by £3,123 to £347,941. Although this increase is less than. 
I per cent., it runs counter to the general trend of West End 
retail profits. The company is paying a final dividend of 10 
per cent., making 15 per cent. for the seventh successive year, 
and is carrying forward £190,739, against £189,561. 

John Barker still maintain their policy of writing back very 
substantial sums out of profits. On this occasion the alloca- 
tions—£100,000 to rebuilding reserve, £10,000 to pensions, and 
£25,000 written off fixtures, are the same as the previous year's, 
The transfer to rebuilding reserve is once again immediately 
applied to writing down the book value of the properties No 
less than £1,300,000 has been so applied in the past ten years, 
and one would be tempted to think that sooner or later it 
must be possible to return to more generous dividends. 

* * * * 
PETER ROBINSON RESULTS 

Another West End store company to come well out of 
the past year is Peter Robinson, of Oxford Street and Regent 
Street. That company’s net earnings for the year ended 
January 31st showed an increase of £285 to £61,394. The final 
dividend is being maintained at 3 per cent., again making 4 per 
cent. for the year, and the preliminary statement makes it clear 
that a larger turnover has been handled by the store notwith- 
standing the adverse trading corditions of the year. 

* *« * *x 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRESS 


The accounts of the leading life insurance companies, both 
mutual and proprietary, which are now being published, leave 
no doubt that 1938 was a year of rapid progress, even though 
industrial recession must presumably have tended to reduce the 
volume of the national savings. 

Among the mutual societies the Scottish Widows Fund 
announces a total income for 1938 of £3,648,757, compared with 
£3,592,298 in 1937, the surplus over outgoings being £675,503; 
against £685,092. New business comprised a slightly smaller 
number of policies, at 7,324, against 7,489, but insured for a 
considerably larger sum of £5,474,628, against £5,187,426 
assured. It was the year of the society’s quinquennial valuation, 
and this discloses that new business during the past five years 
rose from £17,691,000 to £23,711,000, while total funds rose 
from £31,028,000 to £34,250,000. The quinquennial bonus 1s 
being maintained at £2 2s. per cent., requiring £3,536,930, and 
leaving £166,954 to be carried forward. 

(Continued on page 330) 
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A SAFE AND SOUND 
INVESTMENT POLICY 


| Definitely Provides :— 





1. A substantial sum for your 
Widow or Dependents at 
i your death. 


2. An Income during the period 
when it is most required 
by them. 


3. A further capital sum at 
the end of that period. 





| Write for particulars to 


PROVIDENT MuTuAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
| 


| 25-31, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone : P. H. McCORMACK 
METropolitan 8014 (6 lines) Manager and Actuary 











| 
| 































Deny yourself just a 
little, and help us to 
raise the money 
needed for our work at home and around the 
world. Please hand your gift to the nearest officer 
or send direct to General Evangeline Booth, 101 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


‘The Salvation J\ymy 





THEY SMOKE IT 
HERE... 





WRITES A LONDON 
ARCHITECT 





THEY 
SMOKE IT THERE... 


LO ty 


WRITES A 
BURMA TEAK 
WALLAH 





EVERYWHERE 


When you buy a tin of Barneys, you are joining a 
cheery brotherhood of smokers which stretches from 
the Tropics to both regions of Eternal Ice, from the 
far Western ports of the New World to the remotest 
cities of the East... 


... Largely through the praise and continued tecom- 
mendation of the men who smoke it, Barneys has 
attained World-wide fame and sale. 


Try Barneys next time! When you have made 
acquaintance with its honest North Country good- 
ness, and experienced that friendly charm, you will 
understand the feeling of that man who wrote: 
“What a fool I’ve been — smoking a pipe for twenty- 
five years and only just discovered Barneys.” 


EVERFRESH EVERYWHERE A CIGARETTE AS GOOD 
Barneys (medium), Parsons AS BARNEYS. TOBACCO! 


Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle Barneys Cigarettes are a bigh- 
(full) are packed in the patent class Virginia, in the Barneys 
“EverFresh” Container which tradition, yet cost only 6d. for 
keeps the Tobacco factory-fresh 10. The smoker of keen appre- 
indefinitely. 1 oz. 1/ad. ciation will find them very good. 


(247) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne ® 
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COMPANY MEETING 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 





LORD HORNE ON THE ‘“*SQUARE DEAL” 


The Annual General Meeting of the Great Western Railway 
Company was held on Wednesday last at Paddington Station, 
London, W. 


The Rt. Hon. Viscount Horne of Slamannan, P.C., G.B.E. (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said: The year 1938 politi- 
cally was one of prolonged tension and unrelieved anxiety, and 
from the poiat of view of trade and transport it destroyed all the 
happy anticipations with which 1937 had left us. In the beginning 
it flattered us with an illusion of fair prospects—only to disappoint 
us with rudely shattered hopes in the end. 


In the result our net revenue sufficed to meet the interest on loans 
and debenture stocks and the dividends on the rent charge, guaran- 
teed and preference stocks, and leave a surplus of £50,156. The 
sum brought forward from last year’s account was £151,578, so 
that the amount available for a dividend on the ordinary stock was 
the meagre margin of £201,734. 


You are aware of the decision at which the board arrived—that 
£100,000 should be withdrawn from the contingency fund, that a 
dividend of tos. per cent. should be paid on the consolidated ordi- 
nary stock, and that £87,085 should be carried forward. This 
decision breaks a proud record of nearly 70 years. 


I have referred on previous occasions to competition between rail- 
way and road, and the disabilities under which we operate as 
compared with road hauliers. This company derives nearly one- 
half of its total goods revenue from the higher-rated classes of mer- 
chandise traffic which are particularly exposed to road competition 
by public hauliers and by traders who provide their own transport. 
The diminution which we have experienced in respect of this traffic 
continues to cause us grave concern. 


UNEQUAL CONDITIONS 


Although rail transit is far more suitable for many consignments 
which now pass by road, we cannot hope to get our proper share of 
the conveyance of general merchandise as long as the existing un- 
equal conditions of competition continue; nor shall we succeed in 
preventing further diversions from rail to road unless Parliament 
passes legislation to relieve the railway companies from many statu- 
tory regulations governing their charges for such traffic, which are 
quite unsuitable to the unforeseen conditions of the present day. 


To put the matter in a nutshell—although road hauliers can 
quote any rate they like, the railways only ask to be allowed to 
charge reasonable rates, and they offer the traders a right of appeal 
if they consider any rate to be unreasonable. Further, there is a 
large volume of traffic passing by road in traders’ own vehicles for 
which rail transport is more suitable. The railways want freedom 
to quote rates which will attract this traffic back to the rail in cases 
where it would be profitable to do so. 


In the joint memorandum submitted to the Transport Advisory 
Council by the railway companies and road transport interests, it is 
stated that the road hauliers raise no objection to the railway com- 
panies’ proposals provided that the new legislation includes some 
additional provisions to secure a greater measure of co-ordination 
in the road industry itself and to facilitate co-operation with the 
railways through the medium of voluntary agreements. In this 
proviso the railway companies have concurred. 


We share the view expressed by the Transport Advisory Council 
that co-ordination can best be secured by voluntary agreements. 
We already have agreements with the coasting liner companies, and 
we believe that if our proposals are accepted there should be no 
serious difficulty in negotiating agreements with our road com- 
petitors. 


The report was adopted. 








ROUND VOYAGES 
WEST INDIES 


PANAMA CANAL 
PERU : CHILE 
OROPESA 9 MAR. 
REINA del PACIFICO 6 APL. 
19,000 miles — 71/73 days 

Ship as horel. 


las 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 


Goree, Water Street, Liverpool, 3, or Tourise agents. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 328) 

Another leading mutual society, the National Mutual 
nounces a record in net new life business (excluding pis 
redemption policies) of £1,082,312, an increase of £44,541 ee 
the previous year. The total premium income rose o 
£441,074 to £506,353. The society’s biennial valuation ¢j 
closed a surplus of £812,009, which has been Conservative 
treated. Policy-holders’ bonuses have reverted to the no “ 
scale of 42s. 6d. on whole life policies, 37s. 6d. per cent 
endowment policies, and 15s. per cent. on the low preminn 
series. This distribution is well within the available Profits 
but in view of the obscure financial outlook the directors do not 
recommend the additional bonuses distributed on the ty, 
previous occasions. They are transferring £345,266, againg 
£141,234, to reserve, and carrying forward £177,584. 

* * * * 
Meat TRADE PROBLEMS 

Lord Luke, who presided at Wednesday’s meeting of Bovr, 
Ltd., urged that a body analogous to the Department ¢ 
Overseas Trade should be set up to look after the intereg; 
of British companies working abroad. He urged that it wa 
even more important to bring home from overseas £100) 
of income which the Inland Revenue Department wou 
share than to export £100,000 worth of goods. He mentiong 
also that Argentine Estates of Bovril, whose capital had ben 
subscribed by British shareholders, had not been allowed 
share in the British quota for chilled or frozen beef and ha 
been compelled to work ut a loss, since at the present cost of 
cattle the manufacture of corned beef is unprofitable. Lor 
Luke made it clear that Bovril were now purchasing the buk 
of their raw materials from other sources, but explained thy 
they were buying all the Argentine Company’s corned bes 
for the English market, and sharing the loss on it. Australian 
Estates of Bovril, on the other hand, had had a better year in 
1937, and 1938 should be nearly as good. J. D. M 


— ———___, 
——<—<— 











COMPANY MEETING 
BOVRIL LIMITED 





NEED FOR LOOKING AFTER BRITISH 
COMPANIES ABROAD 


PRESIDING at the forty-second annual general meeting of Bowl 
Limited, on Wednesday, the Lord Luke, K.B.E. (Chairman), after 
dealing with the company’s accounts, referred to British companis 
working abroad, and stressed their importance both to this county 
and to the countries in which they operated. He pointed out tht 
there were few bodies similar to the Overseas Trade Departmen 


£100,000 worth of goods. 

During the crisis last September he had seen a_newspape 
photograph of “hoarded goods” in which bottles of Bovril ou- 
numbered other food products. This was not surprising, but it ws 
surprising that it should be considered hoarding to purchase extn 


thing to do, and left the distributive system clear when an eme: 
gency did arrive. Bovril Limited had today in this country abo 
two years’ normal supply, and they would be helped in maintat- 
ing stocks if people who could afford to lay in supplies did» 
without waiting for an emergency to arise. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capita 





R ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, 600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australi 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Chequ 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent ft 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may 4 


ascertained on application. 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


HEAD OFFICE : 
WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 
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A number fo remember 


Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 
and fragrance of a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 


PLAYER’S 


NUMBER 











F.J.H. assured his life with 
the “Old Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits 
at death. When he died in 
1938 the Society paid 
£3,715 12s., or over 3} times 
the sum assured and over 3 
times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


Funds eleven millions 


No commission 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve a “ae at ais A £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





20° 1/4 
50 * 3/3 PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 

3.P.§2 
“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 335 


By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] , 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 334 is Mrs. Frederick 


Robinson, 16 Bradmore Road, Oxford. 





10. What the original inhabitant 


14. rev. 
15. One impression the pianist 


16. Product obtained from lent 


19. And so on, in short. 
20. “ (23) gave to misery (all ke 


N 


23. rev. See 20. 

24 Use one rung (anag.). 

27. See 8 across. 

28. rev. As it is described, the 


29. rev. 


30. Kind of expenses one hopes 


34. Cook—but 


ACROSS 3. The seasoned drinker cer- 
P tainly knows this. 
1. The most profitable cut of 


the butcher ? 4. 


8. rev. with 27. Not advisable 
for eaters or students to do. 


“My soul’s in arms, and 
. . . for the fray.” 


. Father. 

. rev. In this I am a child. 
of America put into his pen? 
See 29. 


rev. The cause of anger in $5. 
. She befriended Corneille, 
Racine and La Fontaine. 


on ny 


invariably leaves. : , 
g. An ear-trumpet might prove 


useful to get this influential 


chickens ? phrase. 


11. Wide nods (anag.) 


had) a 12. rev. Architectural songbird. 


1. Disengages. 13. Pll get a dram of spirit in 

this. 

17. No, firemen don’t use this to 
keep up the hose. 

18. rev. There’s something to 


Scat cndianid’ sing about an eastern skirt. 


with 14. There is 19 
certainly much ado after it. 22. 


rev. Close port-hole. 
rev. “ Come the . . . corners 


of the world in arms, 


won’t prove’sky-high ! And we shall shock them.” 


32. My first is unchecked in 9, 25. Observed 
my second in 17. 26. rev. Certain length of twine 
33. Put this in and you have a in a hurry. 


kind of salmon-trout. 32. Forbid thls 0. 
only food for —~ 


thought. SOLUTION TO 





35. “If all their were CROSSWORD No. 334 
pearl.” 
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2. Though food may thus pas- 
sionately inspire, your over- 
weight undoubtedly finds 








its cause here. 
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RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
2}°% for 6 insertions ; §% fort 
for §2. Instructions should reac 








PERSONAL 


moderate. Consultations free. — UNIVERSAL DETEC 


TIVES, 12 Henrietta St.. W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 


3 months. Garage. Box A. 759, Spectator. 


Box Z, The Spectator. 


Particulars to Box 
"a pal is hurt :—can’t see a joke 
Offer TOM LONG ’twill “ end in smoke.” 


CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA. 
i Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 


JEAN GABIN and MICHELE MORGAN in 


Head: 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers | +.) 
Series discounts : | February 26, at 11 a.m., J. McCabe: “The Subtle | 
: 74% for 26. and 10%, | Tyranny of the Press.” 6.30 p.m., Concert Chamber | 
THE SPECTATOR | Music. Admission free. Visitors welcome. 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W’.C.1, with remittance - - 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week, 


] ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Fnaquiries, &c. Terms | ! 
WUSSEX, Furnished Bungalow to let. 52/6 weekly. | 
LS | 


apd to Purchase, COTTAGE. Preferably | > hi 
on the borders of Surrey-Sussex, or Kent.— | W.1, at 5.30 p.m. Admission 2s. 6d. 


ages or to rent on yearly tenancy furnished 
cottage or bungalow. Surrey, Sussex or Hants. 


| LECTURES | 


YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway | 
Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. — Sunday, 





| 
{ 
TNIVERSIE TY OF LONDON.) 
COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART. 

| SOME ASPECTS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF | 


| By Dr. E. Kris. | 
. March 7. Historical and Psychological Approach to 


Art. 
. March 10. 


ie An Essay in Psychological Biography. 
3. March 16. The Primitive in Art. 
4. March 17. Art and Magic. 
5. March 20. Modes of Expression. | 


| THE LECTURES WILL BE ILLUSTRATED WITH 
| LANTERN SLIDES. 
The Lectures will be held at 20, Portman Square, 


Tickets will be issued strictly in order of application, 
which should be made to THE REGISTRAR, Courtauld 
| Institute of Art, 20, Portman Square, W.r1. 


oe ree OF 

A Course of Two Lectures on ‘* THEOLOGY AS 
A HELP TOWARDS CHRISTIAN UNITY ” will be 
| given by THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP | 
| OF STRANGNAS (DR. GUSTAF E. H. AULEN) 


| at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2.) | 
on MARCH 7th and oth, at §.30 p.m. At the First | 


LONDON 


Lecture the Chair will be taken by the Rev. Prof. 
| Sydney Cave, D.D., M.A. (Principal of New College. 
London, and Professor of Theology in the University). | 
| A Course of Two Lectures on ‘‘ THE NOH} 
DRAMA” will be given by PROF. TOYOICHIRO | 
; NOGAMI (of the Hosei University, Tokyo) at the | 
| SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND _ AFRICAN | 
| STUDIES (Vandon House, Vandon Street, S.W.1.) | 


| appointment as SUPERVISOR OF MEALS 


——$—$—___ 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


\WWEStT RIDING COUNTY Couyc 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


CIL 


Applicaticns are invited from qualified women for 
duties will be mainly connected with the provtiiee 
meals at Children’s Meals Centres and at Elemeat = 
Schools and other educational institutions, and th 
person appointed will be required to advise on questions 
of diet, staffing, equipment and general organisation 
Candidates should have experience in large scale cater : 
and expert knowledge of dietetics, and should give a 
of administrative and organising ability. An pon 
priate degree will be a recommendation. Salary ia 
£15-£400. The post is pensionable. Married wome 
are ordinarily ineligible. : 

Application forms, with further particulars and cop. 


| ditions of appointment, to be obtained from the 


EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, to whom 
they should be returned not later than March 6th, 1939, 


| Wo of intelligence and adaptability seeks use. 


) ful work as secretary to doctor, lawyer, librarian or 
professor at Easter in areas Henley, Oxford, Reading, or 


| Newbury; present position London c mmercial firm 


over eleven years; some knowledge medicine; highest 
credentials; interviews possible most week-ends,~ 
Write Box A 761, The Spectator. 





BSR TSS ER EE SE ETS ee 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


] ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES 
| (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 











* Quai des Brumes”’ (A) (Quay of Shadows). | on MARCH 7th and roth, at 5.30 p.m. At the First | women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES wo 


Also “ Consider Your Verdict ”’ (A). 


YERKELEY CINEMA, Berkeley St. May. 8505. 
» CONRAD VEIDT and FRANCOISE ROSAY in 
“ILE JOUEUR D’ECHECS.” (A) (The Chess Player.) 


| M.A. (Reader in Chinese in the University). Illustra- | 
tions. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WOR 


Academic Registrar. 


Lecture the Chair will oc taken by Dr. E. D. Edwards, | Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 


INDIVIDUAL TUITION 

A suitable position found for every qualified student, 
| Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 


SLEY, 
| Apply 170 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. (Tel. Kensington 3228, 








THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BAR 


LIMITED 
(Incorporated in Japan). Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - You 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - »  4£37,150;,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 





H. KANO, London Manager 




















World-wide facilities for Banking | 
Business of every description. | 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


1727. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
251 Branches throughout Scotland. 
LONDON OFFICES 
City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, $8.W.1 


Western: Burlington Gardens, W.1 | 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) || 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street. W.1 
TOTAL ASSETS £85,935,830 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 











fssociated Bank: 
(Members of the 











BRAND ae. ; 


* PAIN: RECIEVING: OINTMENT © 


Used in the Royal National Hospital 
for Rheumatic Diseases, BATH 
The effectiveness of KI-UMA Pain-relieving Ointment is 
nowhere more recognised than at BATH-—World-famed 
centre for the treatment of all RHEUMATIC complaints. 
During 10 years’ Professional experience, cases of Rheu- 
matism, Fibrositis, Neuritis, Sciatica, Lumbago, etc., have 
quickly responded to its soothing influence. 14d. stamp 
brings Treatment details and sample for personal trial. 


< KI-UMA LTD., 42 CIRCUS PLACE, BATH ) 











WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 


8.30; Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
(UNTIL MARCH 18th) 


BERNARD SHAW’S 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 


“The Best Comedy in Town”—The Observer. 


Evenings, 








“ Booutifully and Expressively Done.”’—Sunday Times. 




















£1,300 i! ¢ £1,000 | 


NDER The Distinctive System of The 

Scottish Provident Institution the pre- 

miums are so moderate that, at the usual 
ages for assuring, the annual sum charged 
elsewhere for a Whole Life Assuranc« 
£1,000 (with profits) will here secure from ° 
first as much as £1,300 with right to share :n 
the surplus. The additional £300 is equiva 
lent to an immediate and certain bonus of £30 
per cent, as large as can be looked for in other 
Offices only after many years. 











® Write for The Distinctive System Booklet 


The Sccttish Provident Institution 


London (City) Office: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDIN BU‘ 7H 
FUNDS EXCEED £25,000,000 
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SCHOLARSHIPS BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST HOLIDAYS 
DENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.| FEAND, ER, PEACEFUL HOLIDAYS 


ENTRANCE SC ‘HOLARSHIPS will be offered as | 
the result of an Examination to be held on May 3rd, 
qth and $ sth, as follows :-— 

TWO of £50 A YEAR open to candidates of 12 
to 14 years ; 
ONE OF £50A YEAR open to candidates under 
12 years 
and certain other caaiie Exhibitions. 

For further particulars apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. | 

Last date of entry 17th March. 








OT. EDMUNDS “SCHOOL, 


AN EXAMINATION for ‘the award of SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the maximum value of £60a year each will 
be held at St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury, on June 
Ist and 2nd, 1939. 

Full information may be obtained from the Head- | 
master, The Rev. H. BALMFORTH, M.A., St. Edmund's 
School, Canterbury. 


CANTERBURY. 











AND COLLEGES 


DOL GEL LEY, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


I JR WILLIAMS. | SCHOOL. 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 


ORTH WALES. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 





HEAD-MISTRESS: 
C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 
ow OTHE R COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. NEAR 
L ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Headmistress: Miss kK. I. Savers, M.A. Cantab. 
Chairman: Sir Ronald Macieay, G.C.M.G. 
Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance 


Miss E. 





Clear that 
cold with 


WAPE X 


TRact mann 


The symptoms of acold are Nature’s 
way of expelling the germs which are 
the cause of the trouble. Remedies 
which merely remove these symp- 
torhs ‘ bottle up’ the cold and lead 
to bronchial and other troubles. 


Vapex, breathed from the handker- 
chief carries a pleasantly stimulating 
germicidal vapour direct to the 
CAUSE of your distress, destroying 
the germs and thus assisting Nature 
to throw off the infection. 


& 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO 


From your Chemist 2/- 


vies Tn 











SCHOLARSHIPS of the nominal value from £40 
{80 per annum from four to six years, will be held in 
March, 1939. ‘Candidates must be under 15 
January 31st, 1939. Exhibitions may also be available 
for girls of ability who do not reach scholarship standard. 
Normal inclusive fee £144 per annum. For further 
particulars apply to the HEADMIS TRESS. 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 


prenvsr, ‘HOME SCHOOL, GOUDHU RST. 
Kent. Co-education 3 to 12 years. Food retorm 
diet. Sunbathing. —_— —Miss M. B. REID. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRIT — &e. 


EARN TO W RI TE ARTICLES AND ‘STORIE S. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— | 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace beasties W.8. 





ITER: ARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c. prompiiven: MSS 
dts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFarLANeE(C), The Study,96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


GIXPENC ‘E thousand words. Typing an x experienced 
tw) lady. 17, Hampstead Hill Gardens, N.W.3. 








SITUATIONS VACANT 


oo :SSIONAL woman Journelist neitiiens com:petent 
wanted to collaborate writing bright chatty articles, 
Box A 760, The Spectator. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





JYEADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GAsTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 








EXHIBITION 





G ’ EORGE JAMESONE and Some Primitive Scot- 

tish Painters. Based on Unpublished MSS. ;8 
Plates, 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. On sale in the Exhibi- 
tion of Scottish Art, and from the author, MAurRICcE W. 
BROCKWELL, 142, Richmond Hil, Surrey. 








FRESH FRUIT 


UICY JAFFA ORANGES, case 150 Large 16s. 
te) 80 Large Seedless Grapefruit 17s.6d. Case half each 
17s. 6d. Carr. paid.—SUNRIPE FRUIT, V.24, Liverpool. 











TO LET 


] ELIGHTFUL furnished thatched COTTAGE. 
2 sit: 3 bed: each fitted bath h. & c. Elec. It. Tel. 
Yearly tenancy. STAceY, Gt. Brickhill, Bucks. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


NELIGIBLE FOR PENSION. Complete ‘invalid? | 
largely owing to having spent four consecutive 
winters in the Arctic as Vice-Consul. Savings exhausted. 
Funds for maintenance urgently needed for three 
months, when permanent provision will be made. 
PLEASE HELP. (Case 119).— APPEALS, DISTRESSED 
GENTLEFOL Ks’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6, 











sure, anc ana world- funed. Teens Cc 5, me 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers: HOWARTHs, 
473 seiiteoaticiat Shcffield, ro. Tins 1/6,2/6,4 6 post free. 
ONEGAL emianioon Tw onde selected. Handknit 

] Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on enema — MANAGER, Lissadell,Sligo, Irish Free State. 





1 ENUINE CHASE CON’ TINUOUS CLOCHES 
G I help the gardener and the cook! Luxurious early 
vegetables, salads, strawberries. etc., easily produced in 
any garden. Over 25 years’ continuous success.— 
Detailed list free from CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION, 
L TD., Dept. C2, Chertsey, Surrey. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers beni anything 
| | to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectaor Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts: 2}°% for six inser- 
ions §% for 13° 7$°%, for 26. and 10% for §2. 








Sine Index to Volume 161 


of “The Spectator” 
is NOW READY 


®One Shilling (or 25 cents) for 
each copy should be enclosed with 
instructions and addressed to:— 


Index Dept., “THE SPECTATOR” LTD., 


99, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND | 











soon. From 11 days for £10. Reserve your copy.— 
oe TRAVEL BuREAU, 7, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. Telephone ABBey 5300. 








WHERE TO STAY 


| APPY Gani in ~~ country in charming r rest home. 
i Beautiful surroundings. Distant view of sea. 
Excellent food. ¢. most rooms. No nursing, but 
medical instructions observed. Prices from £2 §s.— 
Apply Matron, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


| » ELGRAVE CLUB LTD.(96 Belgrave Road,S.W.1). 
)» —Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 3§s. 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. —Vict. 3347. 








( VWALL, Tregonwell Farm, Manaccan; Brd-Res; 
ex. food; Vi spring beds; safe bathing. Rogers. 


}: Y DINBU RGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL—Melville 
4Crescent. i **Melcrest’’ Edinburgh. Tel.31295. 
NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Av. 
LIFT. Diets arranged. Vita 
aie residential terms. 








+ OVE. 
Overlooking sea. 
Sun Lounge. 3-43 gns. 


) EFRE SH YOURSE LVES in English Country. 





Ask for ape List 
and HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE S REFRESHMEN” r HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GeorGe’s House, 
| STREET, W.1 


(3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
the 


193 REGENT 


GL ENDOWER, first-class 
Rottingdean 9552. 








| GAL TDE AN, Bri va 
h guest house. Tel.: 








‘OUTHSEA.—SOLENT priv. Hotel, South Parade, 
N er sea, fascinating views ships.—Brochure. 





| Wee ICK CLUBLTD..,21 St. Genaixte, »S.W.1 


| BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 
| BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey). 





| ST. MAWES 


| PORTREE (Isle of Skye).— 


—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 


2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CEN TRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
HAVEN. 
BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL 


CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—_BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING’S ARM 
CRIEFF (Perths).—_STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—_LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 

KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths)—LOCH BEOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUS 


REGEN 
LEATHERHEAD.— RED HO USE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russel! Street, W.C.1r. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.— BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— ee HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—_GOLF VIE 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—Perwick Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).-- aera 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAN 

ST. IVES (Cornwall). TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 
(Cornwall). m5! & CASTLE. 


| SCOURIE (Sutherland).— 


RIE 

SELBY (Yorks) “<LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL 

SOUTHPORT.— ESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- = —BEN WYVIS. 

| TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTL 

TEIGNMOUTH Bishopsieignton). —HUNTLEY. 


—ROSLYN HALL. 


| TORQUAY.—PALAC 
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RATES | 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a | 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers | + 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 














Hall, 


for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR | Music. Admission free. 


Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 








PERSONAL 

= ; ee eee I 

I] ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Fnauiries, &c. Terms | !- March 7. 

moderate. Consultations free. UNIVERSAL DETEC- | , Fiat om 

acs , TEM. wes vided >. Meh 28. 

re here Furnished Bungalow to let. 52/6 weekly. | 4 — Pi 
N 3 months. Garage. Box A. 759, Spectator. = 


TIVES, 12 Henrietta St.. W.C.2. 


Ww. to Purchase, COTTAGE. Preferably | 
Box Z, The Spectator. 


Neer to rent on yearly tenancy furnished 
cottage or bungalow. Surrey, Sussex or Hants. | 
Particulars to Box Y. 


b fee pal is hurt :—can’t see a joke 
Offer TOM LONG ’twill “ end in smoke.” 





CINEMAS 


. eS | A Course of Two 
CADEMY CINEMA. 
x Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 


| SCHOOL 
{EAN GABIN and MICHELE MORGAN in | 


Also “ Consider Your Verdict ”’ (A). 


)YERKELEY CINEMA, Berkeley St. May. 8505. 
» CONRAD VEIDT and FRANCOISE ROSAY in 
“ILE JOUEUR D’ECHECS.” (A) (The Chess Player.) 


TNIVERS TTY 


LECTURES 


YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 

Red Lion Square, Holborn. — Sunday, | —_ 
Series discounts ; | February 26, at 11 a.m., J. McCabe: “ The Subtle | 
24%, for 6 insertions ; §% for 13 ; 74% for26; and 10°, | Tyranny of the Press.” 6.30 p.m., Concert Chamber | 
I Visitors welcome. | 


COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART. 
| SOME ASPECTS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
| =! | 


| 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. | [ TNIVERSIETY ©OF 
| 


| By Dr. E. Kris. 
Historical and Psychological Approach to 


An Essay in Psychological Biography. 
The Primitive in Art. 
Art and Magic. 
Modes of Expression. 

THE LECTURES WILL BE ILLUSTRATED WITH 
| LANTERN SLIDES. 
The Lectures will be held at 20, Portman Square, 
on the borders of Surrey-Sussex, or Kent.— | W.1, at 5.30 p.m. Admission 2s. 6d. 
| Tickets will be issued strictly in order of application, 
| which should be made to THE REGISTRAR, Courtauld | 
| Institute of Art, 20, Portman Square, W.1. 


OF 


| A Course of Two Lectures on 
| AHELP TOWARDS CHRISTIAN UNITY ” will be 
given by THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP | 
OF SRRANGNAS CDR: GUSTAE (hi AUIEEN) | 
| at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2.) | 
|; on MARCH 7th and 9th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First | 
| Lecture the Chair will be taken by the Rev. Prof. 
| Sydney Cave, D.D., M.A. (Principal of New College. 
London, and Professor of Theology in the University). 
f Lectures 2 N 
| DRAMA” will be given by PROF. TOYOICHIRO | 
; NOGAMI (of the Hosei University, Tokyo) at the 
OF ORIENTAL 
i a AVA | STUDIES (Vandon House, Vandon Street, S.W.1.) 
“ Quai des Brumes”’ (A) (Quay of Shadows). | on MARCH 7th and roth, at §.30 p.m. 
| Lecture the Chair will oc taken by Dr. E. D. Edwards, 
| M.A. (Reader in Chinese in the University). 


tions. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
5. J. WOR 


Academic Registrar. 


** THEOLOGY AS 


a, 


| APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
| AND WANTED 


1 RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

r hd ay 
LONDON. | Applicaticns are invited from qualified women fi 
| appointment as SUPERVISOR OF MEALS. - Th 
duties will be mainly connected with the provision f 
meals at Children’s Meals Centres and at Element - 
Schools and other educational institutions, and th 
| person appointed will be required to advise on questions 
of diet, staffing, equipment and general organisation, 
Candidates should have experience in large scale catering 
and expert knowledge of dietetics, and should give oned 
of administrative and organising ability. An appro- 
priate degree will be a recommendation. Salary £300- 
£15-£400. The post is pensionable. Married women 
are ordinarily ineligible. 

Application forms, with further particulars and con. 
ditions of appointment, to be obtained from the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, to whom 
they should be returned not later than March 6th, 1939, 


| Wo. of intelligence and adaptability seeks use. 

ful work as secretary to doctor, lawyer, librarian or 
professor at Easter in areas Henley, Oxford, Reading, or 
Newbury; present position London c mmercial firm 
over eleven years; some knowledge medicine; highest 
credentials; interviews possible most week-ends,— 
Write Box A 761, The Spectator. 


LONDON 





- — 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


on ‘** THE NOH} 


] ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 

d (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 

women desiring to be {VATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men, 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 170 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. (Tel. Kensington 3228, 


AND_ AFRICAN | 


At the First 


| 
Illustra- | 
SLEY, | 




















THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BAR 


LIMITED 
(Incorporated in Japan). Established 1880. 


Subecribed end Paid-ap Copltel - Yen 160000000 
Reserve Fund - - - ~ » 137,150,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 





H. KANO, London Manager. 

















World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 


251 Scotland, 


LONDON 


Branches throughout 
OFFICES 

City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 

8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 


Western: Burlington Gardens, W.1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street. W.1 
TOTAL ASSETS £85,935,830 | 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 


London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 











1ssociated Bank: 
(Members of the 














4 H = U ee ‘3 
BRAND = Ss. 


“PAIN. REGIEVING OINTMENT © 


Used in the Royal National Hospital 
for Rheumatic Diseases, BATH 
The effectiveness of KI-UMA Pain-relieving Ointment is 
nowhere more recognised than at BATH-—World-famed 
centre for the treatment of all RHEUMATIC complaints. 
During 10 years’ Professional experience, cases of Rheu- 
matism, Fibrositis, Neuritis, Sciatica, Lumbago, etc., have 
quickly responded to its soothing influence. 14d. stamp 
brings Treatment details and sample for personal trial. 























\_ KI-UMA LTD., 42 CIRCUS PLACE, BATH s 









WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 


8.30; Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
(UNTIL MARCH 18th) 


BERNARD SHAW’S 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 


“The Best Comedy in Town"—The Observer. 


Evenings, 





sanifaliy and Expressively Done.”—Sunday Times. 

















£1,300 iw £1,000 
9 9 
NDER The Distinctive System of 
Scottish Provident Institution the pre 


miums are so moderate that, at the usua 
ages for assuring, the annual sum chareed 
elsewhere for a Whole Life Assurane¢ 
£1,000 (with profits) will here secure from ‘ 
first as much as £1,300 with right to share :n 
the surplus. The additional £300 is equi 
lent to an immediate and certain bonus of £30 
per cent, as large as can be looked for in other 
Offices only after many years. 


@ Write for The Distinctive System Booklet 


The Scettish Provident Institution 


hal 


ne 


1 
i 























London (City) Office: 3 Lombard Street, BC'S. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBUK‘ sH 
FUNDS EXCEED £25,000,000 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 
SCHOLARSHIPS | BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST | HOLIDAYS 
OLLEGE, COLWYN BA I) FOR PEACEFUL HOLIDAYS. 


ae 
yENRHOS ‘COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY: 


ENTRANCE SC HOLARSHIPS will be offered as | 
the result of an Examination to be held on May 3rd, 
gthand sth, as follows :-— 

TWO of £50 A YEAR —_ to candidates of 12 
to 14 yea 
ONE OF £50 A YEAR open “4 candidates under 
12 years ; 
and certain other smaller Exhibitions. 

For further particulars apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 

Last date of entry 17th March. 


C. CANTERBURY. 


OT. EDMUND’S “SCHOOL, 


AN EXAMINATION for ‘the award of SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the maximum value of £60 a year each will 
be held at St. E idmund’s School, Canterbury, on June 
Ist and 2nd, 1939. 

Full information may be obtained from the Head- | 
master, The Rev. H. BALMFoRTH, M.A., St. Edmund’s 
School, C: csnateidd 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


pe 
Recognised Fndowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. | 


Ww TL LI . MS SCHOOL, 
ORTH WALES. 





DOL GEL. LEY, 


HEAD-MISTRESS: 


Miss E. C. siianitlihonbee tress M.A. 


] OWTHE R COL L EGE FOR GIRLS. NEAR 
|, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 

Headmistress: Miss K, I. SAvers, M.A. Cantab. 

Chairman: Sir Ronald Mac ieay, G.C.M.G. 

Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the nominal value from £40 
£80 per annum from four to six years, will be held in 
March, 1939. ‘Candidates must be under 15 
January 31st, 1939. Exhibitions may also be available 
for girls of ability who do not reach scholarship standard. 
Normal inclusive fee £144 per annum. For further 
— apply to the HEADMIS TRESS, 





CO-EDUCATIONAL 


pr :HURST ‘HOME SCHOOL, GOUDHURST. 
Kent. Co-education 3 to 12 years. Food retorm 
diet. Sunbathing. sented —HMiss M. B. Fg 








AUTHORS, 


] EARN TO W RI TE AR’ TICL ES AND STORIES. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Boeklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE velhindl 85), Palace nee, W.8. 


ITER: ARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c. ica iieaiicias MSS 
dts.1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFarLanz(C), The sanitntn 96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


TYPEWRITERS, &e. 


‘IXPENC E thousand uit Typing seo +. oe 
i lady. 17, Hampstead Hill Gardens, N.W.3 








SITUATIONS VACANT 


PROFESSIONAL woman Journalist teally con:petent 
wanted to collaborate writing bright chatty articles. 
Box A 760, 7 The Spectator. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
\ PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 








EXHIBITION 


( YEORGE JAMESONE and Some Primitive Scot- 
¥ tish Painters. Based on Unpublished MSS. ; 8 
Plates, 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. On sale in the Exhibi- 
tion of Scottish Art, and from the author, Maurice W. 
BROCKWELL, 142, Richmond Hil), Surrey. 














FRESH FRUIT 








as CY JAFFA ORANGES, case 150 Large 16s. 
80 Large Seedless Grapefruit 17s.6d. Case half each 
17s. 6d. Carr. paid.—SuNRIPE Fruit, V.24, Liverpool. 








TO LET 


] ELIGHTFUL furnished thatched COTTAGE 
2 sit: 3 bed: each fitted bath h. & c. Elec. It. Tel. 
Yearly tenancy. Stacey, Gt. Brickhill, Bucks. 





ons... 





Clear that 
cold with 


WAPE X 


TRact Maan 


The symptoms of acold are Nature’s 
way of expelling the germs which are 
the cause of the trouble. Remedies 
which merely remove these symp- 
torhs ‘ bottle up’ the cold and lead 
to bronchial and other troubles. 


Vapex, breathed from the handker- 
chief carries a pleasantly stimulating 
germicidal vapour direct to the 
CAUSE of your distress, destroying 
the germs and thus assisting Nature 
to throw off the infection. 


& 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO LTh 


From your Chemist 2/- 








vies 











| Funds for maintenance 
| months, 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


Ft 7OR PENSION. C elias enaiier | 
having spent four consecutive 
Savings exhausted. 
urgently needed for aan! 
when permanent provision will be made. 
PLEASE HELP. (Case 119).— APPEALS, DISTRESSED 
GENTLEFOLKS’ AID Assoc IATION, 74 Brook Green,  W 6. 


NELIGIBLE 
largely owing to 
winters in the Arctic as Vice-Consul. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1 > LAT? TIS KI KIL ry S Cc OCI KROACHES. ‘Safe, simple, 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4 6 post free. 





] ONE IGAL eden Tweed, ee Handknit | 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free | 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell,Sligo, Irish Free State. | 











‘ ENUINE CHASE CONTINUOUS CL OCHES 
( J help the gardener and the cook! Luxurious early 
vegetables, salads, strawberries. etc., easily produced in 
any garden. Over 25 years’ continuous success. — 
Detailed list free from CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION, 
Ltp., Dept. C2, Chertsey, Surrey. 





Hl AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectaor Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts: 2}% for six inser- 
ions §% for 13° 7%, for 26. and 10% for §2. 








as | Index to Volume 161 


of “The Spectator’ 
is NOW READY 


| |: MINLAND| 








@One Shilling (or 25 cents) for 
each copy should be enclosed with | 
instructions and addressed to:— 


is SCOURIE (Sutherland).- 


Details of wide range of summer itineraries ready 
soon. From 11 days for £10. Reserve your copy.— 
a TRAVEL BUREAU, 7, Victoria Street, London, 
S. Ww. Telephone ABBey $300. 








WHERE TO STAY 


] APPY pom in ie country in charming 1 rest ewan 

Beautiful surroundings. Distant view of sea. 
Excellent food. H. &c. most rooms. No nursing, but 
medical instructions observed. Prices from £2 §s.— 
Apply Matron, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





)» ELGRAVE CLUB LTD.(96 Belgrave Road,S.W.1). 
) —Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 





Brd-Res; 


( YWALL, Tregonwell Farm, Manaccan; 
Rogers. 


ex. food; Vi spring beds; safe bathing. 


k .) DINBURGH. _THE ALISON HOTEL—Melville 
4Crescent. Tgms.‘‘ Melcrest’”’ Edinburgh. Tel.31295. 





l F OVE. 





NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Av. 
Overlooking sea. LIFT. Diets arranged. Vita 
Sun Lounge. ata! gns. Special residential terms. 


) EFRE SH YOURSELVES in English Country. 





vu 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) Ded 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by th 
PEOPLES REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GEorGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 


‘AL TDEAN, Brighton. GL ENDOWER, first-class 
\ guest house. Tel.: omnia 9552. 

,OUT HSE A.—SOL ENT priv. Hotel, South Parade, 
N — sea, fascinating views ships.—Brochure. 








V/ ARWICK CLUBLTD.,21 St. Ona Sq.,S.W.1 

—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 3§s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—_HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).- a 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S A 
CRIEFF (Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). ee & —_— N. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDR 
wen TON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
iF 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths)—-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— cao HOUSE. 





LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—-LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russel! Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—_GOLF V 

OYAL MARINE. 

PERTH.— STATION. HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Tak ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—Perwick Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—-TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE 
— (Yorks). —LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

ODIGARRY HOTEL 


—FL 
Index Dept., “THE SPECTATOR” LTD., SOUTHPORT.~HESKETH. PIG, HYDRO, Hor. 


99, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, 














ATHPEFFER SPA br a —BEN WYVIS. 
ASTLE. 


ENGLAND SAMWORTH (Staffs).— 


| 


TEIGNMOUTH knunignes. —HUNTLEY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 
—ROSLYN HALL. 
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CAMBRIDGE 





First book on 
Stendhal 
since the ’70’s 












The Signet 
and its Keeper 





19th-Century 
Germany 
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STENDHAL 


By F. C. GREEN 
12s. 6d. net 

A comprehensive biography of a writer who for forty years has been recognized as 
a classic in his own country. Stendhal’s natural sensibility and passion, coupled 
with his characteristic determination to submit all experience to intellectual tests, 
made his works important events in his own personal history. It is from this point 
of view, and not for literary reasons alone, that Professor Green’s study of 
Stendhal’s life and genius has been written. 


THE KING’S SECRETARY 


and the Signet Office in the XV Century 


By J. OTWAY-RUTHVEN 
3 plates. 7s. 6d. net 


The evolution of the office of King’s Secretary from a confidential clerkship to 
a powerful instrument of Tudor government has received little attention from 
students of constitutional history. The story of the Secretary's rise and of the 
extension of the authority of the signet entrusted to him has now been recovered 
from original sources. 


THE ZOLLVEREIN 


By W. O. HENDERSON 


5 tables, 13 maps. 18s. net 


A new volume in Cambridge Studies in Economic History. It examines in detail the 
Prussian Zollverein, the reorganization of customs and tariffs which, first devised 
in 1819 for Prussia only, gradually extended to the neighbouring states, and which 
did so much to increase both the material prosperity of the states concerned and 
their consciousness of an essential unity. 


PROBLEMS IN MODERN EDUCATION 


Edited by E. D. LABORDE 
8s. 6d. net 


“What is Christianity ?’’ is the question-title of Dr W. R. Inge’s contribution to 
this symposium by fourteen writers. The relevance of Christianity in the modern 
world, particularly as it affects education, is the problem dealt with in the first 
part; the second part shows how psychological and other advances are making 
themselves felt in teaching. 


DOCTOR ARNE 
By HUBERT LANGLEY 


2 plates, 8 pages of musical examples. 7s. 6d. net 


This book is the first attempt to deal with the music of Doctor Arne, the English 
composer, as a whole, including a great deal of work now no longer in print. The 
author gives a survey of Arne’s career, and a close examination of his best work. 
The book is illustrated with two portraits and a number of musical examples. 
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